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The Editor's 
Comment.. 


Ol’ Indian. May I share a letter I wrote recently 
to a friend: 


Dear C 


During our recent visit you asked a question 
about a “pore ol Indian” who had lived a “good” 
life but had never heard of Jesus Christ: would 
a just God let him go to hell? I’m sorry that I 
argued with you because my arguments were weak. 
Here’s what I should have said: 

How God judges that “pore ol’ Indian” has signifi- 
cance in your life and mine because we DO know 
Christ and His mandate that we go and preach the 
gospel to every man. Let’s fear God rather than 
judge Him or try to figure what He might do with 
another man’s soul. 


Our neighbor? The typical embezzler has been 
pictured as a trusted employee, a pillar of his com- 
munity, married, father of two children, owner of 
a medium-priced car. Statistically speaking, he’s 
well-thought of, a nice man or woman who ceuld 
be a neighbor of yours or mine. This year some 

$1 billion will be embezzled from business in 

the US—more than twice the amount all professional 
thieves in America will take. Because large 
numbers of embezzlers are churchmen, many 
millions of the embezzled funds will likely wind 
up in the churches’ treasuries. How can we use 
our part of this tainted money to make our 
Presbyterian neighbors more aware of the Eighth 
Commandment? 


Writers? Too many manuscripts submitted to SURVEY 
come from people obsessed with opinions 

which apparently they must communicate to the 
church. Too few have a message which people need. 


A shameful question. A young minister recently 
said that he would be able to give only one more 
year of his ministry to the country church. “Why,” 
he moaned, “is our seminary education, our ministry, 
our system of church government oriented to a 
secular success pattern?” 


“What we need: young ministers who will stay in the 
country churches, seminaries which encourage the 
philosophy of service in the rural field, and church 
government which doesn’t discriminate against 

its young ministers and isolated congregations!” 


Starving. The church which requires of its laymen 
only that they usher or teach in church school or 
perform some other physical task—that church is 
starving itself to death. 


Pen pals. A congressman found the perfect squelch 
for a crotchety critic whose letters had become in- 
increasingly abusive. He sent the following letter: 
“Dear Sir: Twice in the last week some crackpot 
has written me a letter and signed your name to it. 
I thought you ought to know about this so that you 
could have it investigated before he gets out of hand.” 
Fortunately, Survey editors have never had to 
resort to such devices in placating riled readers.—BH 
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Modern art 
Interpretative art that has to be 
explained in order to be meaningful to 
an intelligent viewer defeats its pur- 


ose. 
’ The sculpture of the burning bush 
(in the March SurvEy) has grace and 
beauty, but is meaningless until ex- 
plained. It is therefore not interpre- 
tative art, as religious art should be. 

The fact is that modernistic art is 
essentially esoteric. Modern artists pro- 
fess to practice art for art’s sake, and 
care not whether it has meaning for 
others so long as it gratifies their sub- 
jective urge to express the inexpres- 
sible. The critics and experts hide its 
emptiness in a maze of strange and 
unintelligible words as they discuss 
this or that hideous daub; but even 
if it has some semblance of meaning 
to the initiate, it is necessarily of 
strictly “private” interpretation and 
has no place in the house where “he 
who runs may read.” 

May God give us the grace to re- 
serve His house for the simple and the 
beautiful, untainted by any modern 
sophistries. 

—E. S. MC CLINTOCK 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


They’re reading 

I am in the process of “getting out” 
our monthly Church Family News, 
and as president of the Women of the 
Church I have just written a notice 
asking the women to be sure to read 
“The Silent Missionaries” and “The 
Hunchback” (March). I also recom- 
mended “My Mission, Too!” There are 
so many wonderful articles in this 
issue I wanted to list several more. 
I sincerely appreciate the fine con- 
tribution you and your staff are mak- 
ing to our church. 

This is the second issue we have 
received in our Every Family Plan 
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Letters 


here in First Church in Brownsville, 
and every few days someone mentions 
an article they have read and asks if 
I have seen it. It is thrilling to know 
that our families are reading and 
thinking about the messages in our 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

May God richly bless all of you in 
your mission to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

—MRS. THOMAS W. ROMIG 
Brownsville, Texas 


Education, dedication, and defense 


As you probably know, the Navy 
currently is conducting a Navy-wide 


effort to revitalize many aspects of re- 
sponsible leadership. Much emphasis 
is placed on moral, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values. Anti-communist education 
is a significant part of this program, 


with particular stress on its atheistic 


and materialistic concepts and also on 
the extreme dedication of its advo- 
cates. 

“Letter from a Young Communist” 


printed in the February 1961 issue of 
SURVEY represents one of the finest 
examples of the element of dedication 
and selflessness to a cause that I have 
seen. May we have permission to use 
this in some of our educational mate- 


rial? 


Our most effective weapon—indeed, 
our only hope of ultimate victory— 
in the struggle against communism is 
education and dedication: education 
in terms of economics, political and 
social sciences, and modern history; 
and dedication as individuals and as 
a nation to the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. In the meantime, we'll 
man our ships and aircraft and ground 
forces to provide the short-term de- 
fense until that ultimate strength is 


nurtured into reality. 


—LCDR W. C. BODGER, USN 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


ON THE COVER 


Wistfulness—ever so slight-(or is it spring fever?) 
settles down on the preacher's study as he puts in his 
time on Saturday polishing up Sunday’s sermon. He 
can almost feel the soft turf of the golf course under- 
foot or the whir of the reel as a five-pound bass takes 
the bait and runs. Ah me. Wonder if those folks mow- 
ing and watering the lawn in the background will be 
fishing and golfing tomorrow while he is preaching the 
sermon he has so carefully prepared for his little flock? 








This Month’s 
Emphasis 


GENERAL FUND 
AGENCIES 


They are nine—and they 
are different. Only 

one penny 

out of every dollar 

you give ever gets 

to them. But what 
important jobs they do 
on a shoestring]! 


* 


The one thing 

they have in common 

is 

that they are all 
“smaller agencies.” 

And each gets 

such a minute part 

of the General Assembly 
budget that we lump them 
together and call them 
“General Fund Agencies.” 


* 


Actually, a little less 
than a dime 

of each dollar you give 
ever age to the vital 
work that all of us 

do together through 

our General Assembly! 
Something like four cents 
supports our far-flung 
world mission efforts; 
less than two cents 
extends our church 

in this country, 

and fractional amounts go 
to the work of 

Christian education, 
annuities and relief, 

and inter-church agencies. 


* 


The rest of your dollar 

supports your local 
church, your presbytery, 
and your synod. 






























































































NEXT MONTH 


. . - don’t miss these 
interesting articles 


Love divine — and human? 


A minister of Scotland, not 
far from Holy Loch where 
American Polaris subma- 
rines are now based, reflects 
on the relationship of na- 
tions in the light of God's 
love in this fast-breaking 
atomic age. What can the 
individual man, Christian or 
pagan, do in the present 
crisis? Can his ideas in- 
fluence the outcome of the 
world situation? You may 
be, like most of us, unwil- 
ling to accept pacificism yet 
unwilling to support nuclear 
war. If so, look for this 
“food for thought’ article 
next month in SURVEY. 


* 


Adopt a summer child 


For many years the NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE'S 
Fresh Air Fund has sent city 
children to country homes 
for two-week vacations. Au- 
drey Blackford, familiar to 
SURVEY’s readers already, 
tells of the joy and satisfac- 
tion that comes from pro- 
viding this opportunity for 
slum children. She points out 
how it could be done in many 
areas through the co-oper- 
ation of local welfare agen- 
cies. Whether or not you 
can be a summer mother or 
father, you will thrill to the 
account of the orange flame 
and the story of the stars. 
Look for this well-known 
writer’s article next month 
in SURVEY. 


USE SURVEY 
to make yours a 


well-informed church 











Letters 


continued from page 3 


Humorless cartoon 

Please pardon, but I failed to see 
the humor in the April cartoon (page 
60). Maybe this man had it in his 
heart for the people of his local church 
to help to buy (instead of pew cush- 
ions) an airplane for Dr. Hugh Farrior 
in the Congo, or more support for 
Dr. J. Hervey Ross’s hospital in Mex- 
ico, or for medical missions anywhere 
on our field. Who knows but what he 
wanted more support for Christian 
literature in the Congo (or any and 
all of our other eight mission fields) ? 
Or perhaps the man would like to help 
“a school with growing pains” on the 
island of Taiwan, and many more 
causes. 

How do our missionaries keep up 
their spirit when they have so little 
to work with and come home and see 
our churches and our homes and our 
cars, clothes, etc.! Where is it all lead- 
ing us and the world? 

The Survey this month is splendid— 
it’s good every month and I anticipate 
it from one month to the next. 

Maybe we need more Un-Ugly 
Americans. 

—MRS. JOAN W. MOORE 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


We're NOT making fun of people who 
hold to unpopular views because of 
deep Christian conviction! But we 
will, very likely, continue to poke fun 
at people who are embittered by dif- 
ferences, and those who appear to be 
devisive simply for the sake of being 
SO.—ED. 
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Lost reader recovered 
Please excuse me for introd ing 
myself first. I am a Presbyterian yin- 
ister from Formosa, came to this ©: )yp- 
try in the fall of 1959, spent one year 
at Columbia Seminary for graciate 


study, and am studying one more 
extra year at Princeton now. | am 
planning to go back to Formosa this 
summer to teach church history in 
Taiwan Theological College. 

When I was in Decatur, Georgia, I 


used to have a free copy of your maga- 
zine, and enjoyed it very much. After I 
came up to the north, I am receiving 
both Presbyterian Life of UP-USA, 
and Presbyterian Record of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, so that I 
completely forget your magazine. 
Yesterday, I happened to notice 
January and February issues of your 
magazine in the library, and found 
those two are very excellent issues. 
The articles about the centennial cele- 
bration of January issue (also saw the 
picture of my brother, who is the 
moderator of the General Assembly, 
and I think will come to the States 
soon to attend the Centennial Service) 
and the articles about the challenge of 
the future of the February issue are 
all very stimulating. 
—REV. LIEN-MIN CHENG 
Princeton, N.]. 


News coverage 
I just want to say “Thank you” for 
the splendid coverage of church news 
as given in the Survey. Of special 
appeal and food for thought are the 
Editor’s Comments. 
—nMRS. E. W. DUPUY 


Black Mountain, N. C. 





HIS JOYFUL NOISE IS 
CONFINED TO THE SHOWER . 
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> frustrated too... 


If ye 

The st: -ment by the editor which 
precedes Foreman’s article in the 
March Su» vEY mentioned plans for 
pilot scho.is of theology for laymen. 
Has any ‘niormation about these plans 
heen published anywhere? I am very 
interested in knowing what type of 
school is being planned, where they 
will be located, who will be able to 
attend, and how soon they will be- 
come a reality. The layman who 
poe lesires to study theology 


feels completely frustrated when he 
or she tries to find a way to receive 
this education. 
—MRS. EDWARD P. HOLT 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Two pilot schools with attendance 
limited to 50 each will be freld in 
1961, the first at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., August 7-11, and the 
second at Montreat, N.C., Oct. 3-5. 
Many vocations will be represented in 
the Richmond school while the second 
is designed for barbers and _ beauti- 
cians. For more information write 
Division of Men’s Work, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va., or Board of Wom- 
en's Work, 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave., 
N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga.—Ep. 


Independents 

Your article does much to impress 
upon our members the fact that we 
are fortunate to have these independ- 
ent papers which afford an avenue for 
opinion and information that would be 
impossible if they did not exist. 

I am a firm advocate of presenting 
in a fair and unbiased manner both 
sides of an issue, so that the individual 
member can more intelligently form 
his own opinion. I must add, however, 
that this must be done with the help 
of the Holy Spirit. 

—GEORGE T. DICKIE 
Henderson, N. C. 


Baby in the family 
The Survey contains a world of 
information for all Presbyterians, what- 
ever their particular interests. Our 
church subscribes for each member 
and my family is delighted. Our boys 


love ° pages devoted especially to 
them ly husband finds countless 
Items of information for many uses. 


And ! cannot begin to tell you how 
helpfu: it was and is to me, for I am 
a rela’. vely new member of the Pres- 
byte: family—eight years old this 
July!~-ven though my actual birth- 
date :. 1930. 


—MRS. JAMES CLYDE HARVELL 
Morehead City, N.C. 
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Arresting 
Who wrote the brief paragraphs on 
page 5 of the March issue for “This 
Month’s Emphasis”? The most arrest- 
ing comment on this vital subject that 
I ever read! 
—REV. FRANK A. BROWN 
Norfolk, Va. 


More and more readers seem to be 
noticing “This Month” and “Next 
Month” columns toward the front of 
each issue. They are usually written 
by associate editor Frances Furlow. 


Pushing program 

Letters asking me to preach on 
various causes and emphases in church 
and community have been coming so 
thick and fast of late that I feel com- 
pelled to write a letter or two myself. 
Within the last six weeks I have been 
urged to preach about three different 
colleges, a seminary, a conference 
center, a local community project, 
and the value of reading independent 
church newspapers. (One such paper 
offered our church library a free book 
if we would include certain mimeo- 
graphed advertising, complete with 
“clip-out” coupon, in our Sunday bul- 
letin. ) 

Let all the world know that, of a 
truth, I have no quarrel whatsoever 
with the worth of these causes. Each 
one is a splendid cause, deserving of 
both moral and financial support. Yet 
I cannot help but wonder about the 
propriety of any request which sees 
in the pulpit some kind of promotional 
soapbox. Can one really preach about 
the virtues of certain colleges, or about 
the value of reading independent 
church newspapers? 

What will be the ultimate effect of 
such a procedure if that upon which 
the very life of the church is grounded, 
the faithful exposition and proclama- 
tion of the Word of God, is con- 
stantly being made to move over for 
various appeals and campaigns, how- 
ever worthy they may be? 

—REV. LENNART PEARSON 
Winchester, Va. 


Penetrating the North 

Enclosed you will find a check to 
cover a subscription for the SuRvEY 
to be sent our son in college. Your 
magazine grows more _ provocative 
with every issue, but the February 
number reached new heights: the 
editors Comment initiated the chal- 
lenge. I am especially anxious to have 
Wayne's subscription start with the 
February issue, please. 

It occurs to me also that this name 
on the mailing list will be a means 
of pioneering in New York! 

—MRS. WAYNE A. RICH 
Charleston, W. Va. 





now 
the publishers 
of the 


‘ RV 
bring you 
paperbacks 
for 
laymen 
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FIRST SIX TITLES 


Adventures in Parenthood $1.45 
A Call to Faith $1.75 
The Sermon on the Mount and 
Its Meaning for Today $1.45 
Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament $1.95 
Understanding the Books of 
the New Testament $1.95 
We Believe $1.25 





ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX frets 





in lives 





and your aa 


will live 


Consider Christian Education 


. 


Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 





If you want to sell 


to Presbyterians... 


It would cost you $36,000 for postage 
alone to send a first class letter to each 
of the 900,000 members of our denom- 
ination. But for one-tenth of that amount 
you could buy a full-page ad in every 
issue of Presbyterian Survey for 10 con- 
secutive months! And each issue of 
Survey reaches into the homes of more 
than half of those 900,000 members! 
Write today for a rate card. 





































































































Here’s an idea for a vacation 
that can be truly re-creating. 


TENT. We use a 9x9 “umbrella” type with center 
pole. Costs about $60. 


STOVE. White gas. Costs $15. 


LANTERN. White gas. Costs $17. A gas can for 
these is essential. Bottled gas stoves and lanterns 
are available, but quite expensive to operate. 


ICE CHEST for food storage. The smaller the 
better; ice is hard to keep, hard to find, and 
often expensive. With children, most families 
find it necessary. 


TOOLS. Axe, for firewood, etc. 

Shovel, for tent ditching. (We forgot this and 
used the axe. Turned out there was little need 
to cut firewood in the summertime! ) 

Hammer, nails (prohibited at some camp sites). 
Binder twine—wonderful for clothes lines, etc. 
Twist three strands together for making good, 
inexpensive rope. 


SLEEPING GEAR. Sleeping bags. Cost $10 and 


up. Air mattresses. Those with pillow are best. 
Cost $2.50 and up. 


took Ov 
Campin 


By LAWRENCE H. CATER 





TARPAULIN, about 6’ x 8’. Can be used for both 


covering car carrier (another necessity for most 
campers) and as shelter over family eating area. 
Not essential, but nice. 


COOKING GEAR. Pots, pans, skillet, etc. Those 


with metal handles are best if you plan any open- 
fire cooking. Take as few as you possibly can. 
Dishpan. 

Aluminum foil. 


CHAIRS AND CARD TABLE. Not essential, but 


very convenient. Most camp sites are provided 
with benches attached to a big table. The card 
table gives a more “homey” effect. 


FOOD STORAGE. Canned goods, baby foods, etc. 


We found apple crates very effective. And rea- 
sonable! 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, anything you have to 


have at home will be handy camping. We find it 
fun to see what we can do without. The plastic 
dishpan, for instance, is fine for bathing babies. 
The main thing is to make your camping equip- 
ment and vacation as uncomplicated as possible. 
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Yi. just don’t go camping with children of two- 
and-a-half years and five months. At least, this seemed 
to be the common understanding of everybody else. 
But we went, and it turned out to be the most won- 
derful family vacation we've ever had. 

We knew we needed some kind of summer-time 
recreation, and we did want to go someplace. There 
were always our parents’ homes, eager for our visits, 
but somehow these never gave us much of a rest. 
We always came home pooped after all the rushing 
around and visiting. But ministers’ salaries in small, 
new churches don’t stretch to Miami or Tuckahoe 
vacations—or at least ours didn’t. Like handwriting on 
the wall the idea flashed before our minds: Let’s 
go camping! 

In frantic haste we wrote to neighboring states, 
asking what they had in camp facilities. Back came 
the answers—anything you want. There are camp 
sites» ith all the conveniences, and some of them 
miles ‘rom nowhere (and some where you have to 
walk the last two miles, in fact). No reservations were 
tequired; usually space is available. We began mak- 
Ing cetailed plans. 

Soon we were off. Our little foreign station wagon 
look: like its Conestoga ancestors. We waved good- 
bye ‘o the dog, the house plants, hoped the church 


— 





TH! AUTHOR, a graduate of Louisville Presbyterian 
Sem ry, ts minister of Trinity Church in Middle- 
fow Ky. He plans to take his family on a camping 
trip » Canada this summer. 


Jun’ 1961 


would stand up without us, and by ten o'clock we 
were well on our way, all sandwiched in. We won- 
dered about taking so much equipment—baby stroller, 
card table (for eating), folding chairs—not to men- 
tion food, clothing, and the tent. 

This last thing had been our only real purchase 
for the trip. There were some minor items, like in- 
expensive air mattresses and sleeping bags, a camp 
stove and lantern, and the whole thing added up to 
something like $70. We discovered later that a lot 
of things we'd lugged along could be omitted. But 
we did use everything we took. 

Baptism by fire (and gallons of water) came on our 
first morning in the woods. With the usual greenhorn 
optimism—“Oh, it’s not going to rain tonight!”—we 
hadn't pitched the tent before we went to sleep. It 
didn’t rain; it flooded, and with the ferocity old camp- 
ing hands would have expected. Members of our con- 
gregation who only saw their minister on Sundays 
wouldn't have recognized him in a bathing suit, in 
the rain, trying to gouge out a hasty ditch. We 
learned in a hurry about that tent! 

By nine o'clock in hot weather, we found the tent 
was hotter than a two-dollar pistol. Rule: plan to be 
out of it for good before then. Result: never accom- 
plished but always hoped for. Another discovery: if 
possible, two small children should not be cooped 
up inside while it rains. Fingers explore the inside 
and the water becomes too friendly. The list of warn- 
ings could go on and on ad infinitum—things like 

continued on next page 
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family Camping 
continued from preceding page 


teaching ourselves to shake our feet before we en- 
tered, not spilling water inside, etc. 

We found the Smokies a happy home for a week. 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park lies just 47 
stops, three nights, and a thousand times of “Tl spank 
you if you do that again!” from our point of embarka- 
tion. But it was worth it! We picked a camp site, 
established ourselves, and realized, “It’s cool.” In 
fact, it was the coolest spot we saw all summer. Trees 
kept out the too-friendly sun, water rushed down 
the mountain stream, and a camp fire near the tent 
kept us warm on chilly evenings. 

The children to bed, a club sprang up with two 
other families, one from Ohio, one from Texas, and 
us. Night after night, we sat up smugly agreeing with 
each other: “There’s just nothing like camping.” For 
we found in the freedom of God’s world some of the 
most sadly lacking ingredients of our modern exist- 


one a 


ence. We found a fellowship with our brothers—, 
a spontaneous burst of friendship the motel will ne 
see. For when people go camping, something happ: 
to them. We went, we thought, because we could 
afford to vacation in style. We found just the op; 
site, that although the cost is about one-third of oth: 
“conventional vacations,” the value is multiplied. \\ 
even decided that those families who spent the lea 
money had the most pleasure, the most lasting e: 
periences. 

And then we found freedom from schedules (except 
for baby’s bottles), from tension and fatigue, from 
TV, telephones, traffic, and tax forms, and freedom 
to be a family. We found the real joy in doing physi- 
cal work together, in seeing our efforts take form, in 
doing things with other camping families. 

The entire experience drew us nearer to Christ. 
Our souls found a new rest in a new relation with 
Him. He sent us back at the end of the Adventurous 
Vacation renewed in body and spirit, ready for the 
year ahead. 

This was the best part of all. + 
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Travel Treasure Tips 
As a change from sea-shells, postcards, and salt- 
water taffy, how about collecting IDEAS on this 
year’s vacation trip—ideas for helping your church? 
My own current hobby is visiting churches, look- 
ing for ideas my own church might use. Even 
| when the ideas I bring home don’t help anybody, 
| searching for them is fun; they take up no room in 
| my luggage; and, as souvenirs go, they're so cheap! 
| 
| 





I've therefore listed a few ABC's to start you 
| off—they may lead you to go further in the alphabet 
| on your own: 

Architecture can often be observed without en- 
tering a building. And small children can have 
contests as to who spots the most churches built 
from wood, stone, or brick. Children can also keep 
track of how many have crosses, pointed spires, or 
low belfries. But the whole family will learn more 
if time (and an unlocked door!) permit going in- 
side the church. 

Inside, note the location of the choir and the 
| organ; are the seats fanned out in a semi-circle 
| or in straight rows down a cathedral-like aisle? 
Which do you like best? 

Note the variety of windows: plain glass; stained- 

glass with pictures of people; windows telling a 
story; windows containing small symbols or made 
up of geometric designs. Note the memorials: some 
| carry name and date only, others have a comment 
| or Bible verse. 
Bulletins are free and make interesting collec- 
tors’ items. Some are put out by a national pub- 
lishing house with a picture or inspirational text 
on the cover, the inside left blank for the church 
to fill in. Some give only the order of service. 
| Some include all sorts of news—meetings, births, 
marriages, deaths. 

Community Services: A baby clinic (as at Cen- 


ee 
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tral Presbyterian of Atlanta); a day care center 
for children of working mothers (First Presby- 
terian of Charlotte, N. C.). Is there a gymnasium? 
Free milk or clothing? Inquire about Golden Age 
Clubs, teen canteens, church parlors used for Al- 
coholics Anonymous meetings. 

Denominational Differences: Can you locate the 
baptistry used by Baptist and Disciples churches 
for total immersion? Sometimes these are con- 
cealed by a curtain or panel. What outstanding 
differences do you see between the interior of a 
Presbyterian and an Episcopal church? 

Educational Facilities: Do classes meet in rooms 
designed for heating or eating? Are babies in the 
basement or up one or two flights? First Presby- 
terian USA in Indianapolis has one-way glass in 
doors leading to the nursery so babies won't see 
their parents peering from outside. 

Friendliness: Rate each church where you wor- 
ship on Sunday. How does each make a visitor 
feel at home? Do they have a visitors book? Cards 
in the pews? Persons at the door to greet strangers? 

The details I like best, though, are the ones I 
ferret out for myself: 

When I turn up a thoroughfare marked “Church 
Street” and find not the tiniest worshiping place, 
I ask passersby, janitors, loafers, even barge into 
the newspaper office demanding, “What became of 
the church?” 

And when, as in Charlotte, N. C., I note one of 
the stained glass windows was given “By the Com- 
mercial Travellers,” I know here’s where some 
human interest must lurk. 

Running these stories down is not only stimu- 
lating, but you learn of catastrophes, family quar- 
rels, jealousies—and kindnesses someone wished to 
repay. Put these together and you can’t help learn- 
ing lessons—lessons you and I can apply to our 
home church. —By Berry Furst 
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i. those tense, dramatic moments when General As- 
sembly debated and voted on church-shaking issues, 
you were there! 

Whether your church is small or large, in city or 
country, growing or dying, you were there when the 
retiring moderator, Dr. Marion Boggs, gaveled the 
Presbyterian US Centennial Assembly to order in 
Dallas the evening of April 27 and when the new 
moderator, Dr. Wallace M. Alston, declared it ad- 
journed on May 2. 

You were there . . . when the 500-plus commission- 
ers prayed with stirring conviction the prayer He 
taught us... when the magnificent music of the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church choir brought tears of 
joy to the many eyes . . . when ministers and lay- 
men confronted with the church’s business sought 
God's will in making their decisions . . . when they 
filled the mammoth church’s beautiful sanctuary with 
their firmly voiced “Ayes” and “Noes” . . . when God 
spoke to their hearts and they obeyed. 

What happened at our church’s 101st General As- 
sembly, happened in a sense to all members of the 
Presbyterian Church US. It happened to you! 

Because you are a housewife or a businessman and 
went about your routine of working, eating, and sleep- 
ing during those six days of General Assembly ses- 
sions. the charge that “you were there” and “it hap- 
pened to you” may strike you as farfetched or plain 
nonsense, But before writing the idea off in such 
fas'ion, let’s give morg than token thought and at- 
tenon to our church’s highest court. And let’s at- 
ten.:nt to see how its decisions and deliverances might 
ha. © impact in your life and faith. 

hat happened in General Assembly happened to 
yc. not simply because you were represented there 
ninisters and laymen elected by your presbytery. 
‘ thoughts and prayers focused on this historic 
©: at could have helped bring you into spiritual fel- 
ship with the commissioners there. Your interest 
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in and loyalty to all things Presbyterian could have 


contributed to your spiritual relationship with the 
Assembly. 


But most significantly you were there because you 
are a Christian, inseparable from the body of believers 
called the church. In a sense a Christian is the church 
wherever he may be physically. And General Assembly 
is the Church wherever and whenever it meets in 
Christ’s name. Dynamics of Christ—love and concern, 
suffering and compassion, heritage and mission—span 
distance and time or any human barrier to unite and 
bind us together in His fellowship. 

Unity and brotherhood of all believers permeated 
the thinking and action of this 101st Assembly even 
though the court gave little consideration to matters 


of organic union or merger with other denominations. 
Some folks might think it paradoxical that we could 
look forward and backward at the same time, that we 
could revere our Reformed heritage and simultaneously 
reaffirm our strong belief in the ecumenical church. 
Yet it happened at our Centennial Assembly. 

Speakers like Dr. James I. McCord and Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry brought fresh insights to the concept 
of Christian unity. The very presence of fraternal 
delegates and representatives of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed church bodies in many nations made com- 
missioners more keenly aware of the oneness of all 
men in Christ. 

The Centennial theme, “Our Heritage and Mis- 
sion,” assumed added significance, cutting through 
man-made confusion and opening what seemed like 


new doors to reconciliation and understanding be- , 


tween men. 

Some people might conceivably charge that the 
101st Assembly looked backward too frequently and 
too far, that it failed to face the pressing issues before 
our church. Yes, it is possible that the men sitting 
in General Assembly made mistakes. But it may be 
more likely that the men sitting in the critics’ corner 
have made and will continue making even more mis- 
takes. 

Our Reformed belief in the absolute and infallible 
sovereignty of God does not absolve us as Christians 
and members of this denomination of our responsi- 
bility to discover mistakes and correct them insofar 
as humanly possible. More important, we must study 
what happened at General Assembly in hopes that 
each of us will discover our own mistakes, that each 
may find new positive insights to our faith, that we 
may gather hope, strength, and wisdom for our per- 
sonal roles in carrying on the church’s mission. 

What happened at the 101st General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church US happened to all Presby- 
terians. It happened to you!—Ben HARTLEY 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


of the Centennial Assembly 


1) The new curriculum gets “green light.” L] Double 
predestination called “inadequate statement of faith.” 
LJ Report against capital punishment killed as “unconsti- 
tutional.” (J People who call clergy “Red” told to “put up 
or shut up.” (] Merger with other church bodies rejected. 
CJ Study of church-state separation favored over specific 
stand on federal aid to parochial schools. | Report ap- 
proved clearing National Council of Churches. 












































Historic Assembly of Presbyterians keeps pace with tomorrow, ke 


What we believe. Commissioners to the 101st 
General Assembly took two positive steps toward clari- 
fying what we as a denomination believe, though both 
moves seem on the surface to be negative. 

First, the Assembly adopted the report of a commit- 
tee assigned to study possible revision of Chapter III 
(dealing with predestination) of the Confession of 
Faith. The report recommended that no revision be 
made because that “would destroy the unity of the 
creed.” At the same time it approved the committee’s 
declaration that “the doctrine of fore-ordination to 
everlasting death as formulated in the Confession is 
not an adequate statement of Christian faith. . . .” The 
second step: an ad interim committee assigned to pre- 
pare “A Brief Statement of Belief” had its statement 
returned for restudy after objections were raised by 
commissioners of divergent theological persuasions. 
(See interpretation of these actions, page 18.) 


Who's a Commie? People who make “wholesale 
and irresponsible charges” of Communist infiltration 
among clergymen were issued an ultimatum to “put 
up or shut up” by the General Assembly. Without de- 
bate the commissioners unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion introduced by retiring moderator Dr. Marion 
Boggs, who said that the “time has come to name 
names and deliver evidence.” The resolution declares 
that “we are absolutely sure, in our own minds, there 
are no Communists or Communist sympathizers among 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church US, but if 
there are we need to know it.” Though the measure 
mentioned no names, it was generally believed that 
the John Birch Society and particularly its leader, Rob- 
ert Welch, qualified as prime targets. Welch has re- 
peatedly charged (without supporting evidence) that 


10 


some 7,000 of the country’s 200,000 Protestant min- 
isters are Communist sympathizers. 


$11% million loan okayed. The new Cove- 
nant Life Curriculum raced over another hurdle when 
with little floor discussion the Assembly approved a 
Board of Christian Education request to borrow “an 
amount not to exceed $1,250,000 to finance the pub- 
lication” of CLC and repay the loan from the Board’s 
portion of proceeds from the Assembly’s Capital Fund 
Campaign. (See article of interpretation, page 20. ) 


We need $22 million. A report on the As- 
sembly’s Capital Fund Campaign gave commissioners 
some concrete idea of the tremendous challenge which 
will be presented to the church in 1963. Tully Blair, 
chairman of the General Council, spoke of boards’ 
and agencies’ needs totaling $22,389,000 and an- 
nounced an advance gifts drive from November 1961 
through April 1962 during which time an estimated 
12,000-16,000 people will be contacted for gifts of 
$25,000-$1,000,000 each. The remainder and largest 
portion of the campaign will run from May 1962 
through 1963. Commented one commissioner after 
hearing the report: “I wondered how long we could 
get away with giving some of these boards so much 
less than they need to do a good job.” 


Record high. Without discussion the Assembly 
approved a record high budget of $9,617,180 for its 
benevolent operations in 1962. (Three days later the 
$100 cost involved in printing a resolution in the 1961 
Assembly Minutes became the focus of a minor de- 
bate.) Record highs for 1960 in membership, 902,857, 
and in total contributions, $91,596,114, (gain of $3% 
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ith with Reformed tradition. 


million over 1959) were looked at with some satisfac- 
tion. But commissioners’ enthusiasm was dampened 


a 


A record low. A net increase of only 13,618 mem- 
bers in 1960 (compared to nets of 20,843 and 16,177 
in 1958 and 1959) caused some unhappiness among 
commissioners. “We can't ‘resolute’ people into our 
faith,” said one. “Maybe we ought to try some evan- 
gelism.” One third of our churches added not one 


single member on profession of faith in the entire year 
1960. 


Capital punishment report killed, Debate 
on capital punishment had reached the “warm” stage 
when Dr. William Childs Robinson of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary got recognition from the moderator 
and cited references in the Confession of Faith, Larg- 


er and Shorter Catechism, which he contended pro- 
hibited the Assembly from standing against capital 
pur nment. The moderator’s ruling (upheld over- 
Whe'mingly in an appeal to the floor) in effect killed 
th | interim committee’s report against capital pun- 
ish:nont. An informal sampling of opinion among com- 
m:<oners later indicated that the vote to uphold the 
mc erator did not necessarily reflect the opinion of 
co) nissioners on the issue of capital punishment. 


Ye'll watch—not merge. The 10lst had 
n to say about “unity” of the church and “union” 
other denominations. Speaking through its stand- 
ommittee on Inter-Church Relations, the Assem- 
nswered four overtures concerning union. Two 
em asked that the Presbyterian Church US join in 
continued on next page 
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|The New Moderator 


WALLAGE M. 














ALMON 


PRESIDENT A\gus Qt College 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 





Recognizing his illustrious service to the Presbyterian 
Church US, the 101st General Assembly elected Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston to be its moderator. In nominating 
Dr. Alston, former moderator Philip Howerton of 
Charlotte, N. C., said: 

“Again, as our founding fathers in 1861, we are faced 
with our primary task of proclaiming the gospel of 
Christ to all the world. The entire planning of this 
Centennial has been directed to this end since the Cen- 
tennial committee was formed five years ago. What 
better leader could be selected than the man who has 
been chairman of this committee from its inception— 
Wallace M. Alston!” 

Seconding the nomination, Rev. David Currie of the 
Presbytery of Brazos evoked laughter in the court 
when he remarked, “Wallace doesn’t come here with a 
bunch of votes in his pocket. The General Assembly 
won't allow alumnae from his school to vote in its 
meetings.” (Dr. Alston is president of Agnes Scott 
College, a girls’ school. ) 

The new moderator has held pastorates in Georgia, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. He graduated from 
Emory University and Columbia Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga. He holds ma&ters and doctors degrees from Union 
Seminary in Va. From 1935 to 1938 he served the 
General Assembly as director of young people’s work. 


Since 1948 he has served on the administrative staff 
of Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Ga., and since 1951 
has been its president.—JoHN A. KIRSTEIN + 
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Much ado. The pastor of a Florida church delight- 
fully paraphrased one of Moderator Alston’s funny 
stories: “We've gotten along without a 100th anni- 
versary celebration for a long time. I don’t see why 
we have to make such a fuss about it now.” 


Motion carried. En route to the Wynne ranch after 
a long Saturday session marked by parliamentary 
wrangles, hungry commissioners in one of the busses 
shouted their overwhelming approval of a fellow 
commissioner's wistfully humorous proposal: 

“I move that we lay the barbecue on the table!” 


Confused? Rather than risk omitting something which 
could very well be significant or profound, the edi- 
tors apologetically print the following observation 
made by an exhausted commissioner after GA ad- 
journed: 

“I feel more like I did when I got here than I do 





now!” AK 
Aginers. Talking about a cou- (0 

ple of persistent objectors, a aii K 
Georgia elder complained 

that “those guys are against 
everything—even their 
watches go _ tock-tick. And 
their D.D.’s stand for Doctors 
of Distortion.” 


The rose. “Lady and gentlemen,” the speaker began 
at the Elders’ Breakfast during General Assembly. 
And 200-plus pairs of male eyes focused on Miss 
Evelyn Green, secretary of the Board of Women’s 
Work, only female guest at the gathering. “Never 
saw one rose with so many thorns,” one of her table 
companions remarked. 


Escape. During a brief lull in a busy long-day docket, 
an elderly commish yawned and slumped to a more 
relaxed position in the pew. 

“Tired?” a friend asked. 

“Nope, just lazy,” he replied. “I guess my get-up- 
and-go has got up and went.” 

Jumping to his feet and starting toward an exit, 
his young friend said: “Well, don’t just sit there! If 
ren hurry we just might catch it out near the coffee 

ar!” 


Crack unit. Elders formed a solid line across the 
front of the sanctuary and were handed plates and 
trays of elements to serve commissioners in the Sun- 
day morning communion service. The Dallas elders 
peeled off in a tricky pattern maneuvering with 
speed and precision to their serving areas. An im- 
pressed visiting elder later remarked: “Boy! They 
must have had my old Marine drill sergeant training 
them!” Then in a sincere, serious vein he observed 
that the “unique performance” illustrates how “big- 
ness breeds the necessity for speed, efficiency, and 
more dramatic execution.” 


Definition. Faith with legs and hands and eyes—that’s 
what Dr. Felix Gear called Christian “works” in a 
discussion on service as a means of grace. 
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of the Centennial Assembi, 


continued from page | 


negotiations with other denominations seeking to im- 
plement the “Blake-Pike” proposal. The Assembly said 
“no” (without discussion) because our church’s con- 
stitution “forbids its entrance into negotiations of any 
plan of organic union with denominations not conform- 
ing to the doctrine and order of our Presbyterian her- 
itage.” 

Another overture urging reunion of the US and 
UPUSA Presbyterians was also turned down because 
the UPUSA church is involved in discussions of union 
with “some denominations of different dogma and 
polity than belong to our understanding of and com- 
mitment to the Reformed heritage.” 

A fourth overture called for our denomination’s par- 
ticipation with “observers at discussions . . . between 

. evangelical communions which give promise of 
fruitful witness and growth to our oneness in Christ.” 
The commissioners approved this proposal after an 
amendment designed to exclude observing Blake-Pike 
proposal negotiations failed. 

In a vitally significant statement on “unity,” the 
standing committee said: 


“The quest for devices by which the unity of the 
Church may be exalted among her members and declared 
to the aaa as one of the benefits of God’s gifts to His 
people, is a reverent, patient, laborious, and inescapable 
obligation of true churchmen in these times. The Presby- 
terian Church US, disciplined by its ees and by its 
convictions, affirms again in this context that the unity 
which God has given to and decreed for the Church is 
based upon the doctrines of the Christian Faith. Unity 
on theological terms and under the constraints of theo- 
logical conviction is the only unity which the Church can 
expect or to which, in reliance upon the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance, it should address itself.” 


National Council cleared. Unlike many past 
Assemblies, the 101st had no overture denouncing the 
National Council of Churches and urging our denomina- 
tion’s withdrawal from it. But early in the proceedings 
a resolution condemning the NCC was introduced on 
the floor. A motion to table it carried by a close vote 
of 250 to 248, and a challenge to the moderator’s 
ruling on the vote was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Four days later the Assembly approved without 
debate a report (by our representatives to the NCC) 
denouncing charges of communism which from time 
to time have been leveled at the NCC. 

The report concluded with the following statement: 


“The technique of making false accusations, sowing 
distrust, creating suspicion, circulating slanders, manipu- 
lating words and using quotations out of context, and 
other distortions of facts is adopting the very methods 
of Communists. We believe the greatest bulwark against 
communism is the Churches which proclaim Jesus Christ 


se seek to bring all life under the control of the living 
od. 


Where do we separate Church and State? 
Government aid to parochial schools, censorship of 
salacious movies, capital punishment—these specific 
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“Division” called for—and rising vote counted. 





issues involving the relationship between Church and 
state came before the highest court in its Dallas meet- 
ing. But no clear cut lines were drawn, mainly because, 
as one commissioner put it, “we haven't studied the 
larger issue of separation of church and state enough 
to know where we stand.” 

The church-state issues came to the Assembly 
through the report of the standing committee on 
Christian Relations. First came the capital punishment 
report which ran into the constitutional blockade. 
(See page 11.) Then an overture concerning accepting 
government surplus goods for use in church programs 
was referred to the Permanent Committee on Christian 
Relations for study. 

A strongly-worded lengthy communication (on fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools) had been answered by 
the standing committee in the negative “because of 
its inflammatory nature.” And another resolution in the 
same general area had been approved with some 
amendments. These plunged the Assembly into the 
heart of the church-state issue. 

Hearing pleas to “go slow and study” contrasted with 
others to “act now,” the Assembly recognized the 
validity of both points of view. Both resolutions were 
referred to the Permanent Committee on Christian 
Relations for further study and a new resolution was 
passed expressing “accord with the principle of the 
separation of church and state” and urging all mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church US “to be alert to 
legislative bills which violate the above principle and 
to be zealous in communicating with their legislative 
representatives to express their feelings.” 


The big debate: immoral movies. An over- 
ture from the Presbytery of the Southwest asked the 
Assembly to “encourage by all means at its disposal 


all members . . . to prevent the showing” of “immoral 
mOvies. 

Son commissioners objected that this smacked of 
censorship and that the language of the overture was 
Open “© “serious misinterpretation.” After more than 


an h«.» of debate the matter was referred to the Per- 
man: © Committee on Christian Relations and another 
reso:: “on was adopted registering “disapproval of the 
Proc: . ion and release of immoral and salacious mo- 
tion ctures and television shows” but praising and 
‘ging the industry for many excellent produc- 

Ns 


continued on next page 


The most. Toddie Lee Wynne, Highland Park elder, 
and Mrs. Wynne provided what GA old-timers flatly 
named the “most unusual event in General Assembly 
history.” They entertained commissioners, board and 
agency staff members, members of press—more than 
600 guests—at their 8,000-acre ranch some 35 miles 
southeast of Dallas. A cowboy band played while 
the guests tackled a Texas-style barbecue-and-trim- 
mings supper. Riding in Western rigs, a stagecoach, 
a surrey and a miniature Conestoga gave commis- 
sioners some unique and hilarious entertainment. 
Some “good ol’” hymn singing put a finishing touch 
on a day which a white-haired minister described 
this way: “My granddaughter would say: ‘It’s simply 
THE most, and I couldn't help but agree that it has 
been THE most!” 


Distaff. Meanwhile, back in the city the heroes’ 
wives had the grand tour of dazzling Dallas, got red- 
carpet treatment and a delightful dinner at First 
Presbyterian Church. 


Deadline. Commissioners were reminded that orders 
for the special bulletins for Centennial Sunday, 
October 15, should be returned to Atlanta well in 
advance of the Sept. 15 shipping deadline for t 
bulletins. 


Breakage. As Princeton Sem- 
inary President Dr. James I. 
McCord referred in his ad- 
dress to “shattering a dream,” 
a far-off noise like a baseball 
smashing a plate glass win- 
dow startled and amused sev- 
eral commissioners. 


Right man or wrong room? Then there’s the embar- 
rassing—if true—story of the commissioner who spent 
the entire day in a standing -committee meeting, 
obstructing progress and loudly dissenting on almost 
every vote. Near the end of the day’s session fellow 
committeemen discovered that the constant critic was 
in the wrong room, that he had actually been as- 
signed to serve on another committee. 


Tension-breaker. The moderator of Assembly meet- 
ings needs patience, kindness, and a mind like an 
electronic sorting machine to keep up with the com- 
plex order of business. Above all, he needs a sense 
of humor “to keep the court and especially himself in 
humble perspective.” Wallace Alston proved that he 
meets all those qualifications, including the latter 
which he tested during a prolonged parliamentary 
hassle. He banged the gavel lightly and in a this-is- 
the-last-straw tone said: 

“I personally think Presbyterians as individuals are 
delightful people BUT sometimes when they get to- 
gether . . . oh, oh, oh. . . .” The resigned shrug and 
shaking head touched the Assembly’s funny bone 
and started some fresh thinking and action which 
solved the body’s problem of the moment. 
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more HIGHLIGHTS 


continued from page 18 


Other significant action. In its whirlwind 
pace the Assembly transacted a tremendous volume 
of business which will be published in detail in the 
Minutes of the 1961 General Assembly, which is rec- 
ommended reading for all members with more than 
casual interest in the business of our denomination. 
But following are brief items of other actions in which 
the 10lst ... 


* Reaffirmed its “emphatic disapproval” of the practice 
of a laymen’s group in Selma, Ala., circulating materials 
questioning the orthodoxy and Christian character of min- 
isters or church courts and laid “a solemn charge” upon 
church members to bring such charges only through proper 
channels in the church. 


% Received as information (without approving) an ad 
interim committee report on non-denominational youth 
organizations such as Youth for Christ and Young Life. 


% Answered an overture from Presbytery of Kanawha 
with the following statement: “The General Assembly at- 


taches supreme importance to the necessity of using the 


Highland Park Presbyterian Church spire 


Most business is done in standing committees. 


questions required by the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States when officers -of this church 
assume the vows of their office and considers them to be 
mandatory.” 


* Approved the revised Book of Church Order. (See 
page 22.) 


* Paid tribute to Dr. C. Darby Fulton, retiring execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of World Missions, and ap- 
proved the election of Dr. T. Watson Street as his suc- 
cessor. 


* Emphasized again that “PREsBYTERIAN SuRVEY is the 
official magazine of the church” and urged each church 
not enrolled in the Every Family Plan “to designate an 
elder, a deacon, and a Woman of the Church to be re- 
sponsible for securing subscriptions to and promoting the 
use of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY.” 


* Reversed a standing committee recommendation that 
certain dates such as “Ash Wednesday” and other liturgical 
days be included in the church’s official calendar. 


* Authorized a special church-wide conference on 
benevolences to be held in September. 


* Approved a recommendation that presbyteries be dis- 
couraged from receiving ministers from other denomina- 
tions who are beyond the age (over 50) when adequate 
retirement annuities could be earned through membership 
in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


* Endorsed in principle a plan to give the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico more control over mis- 
sions work, finances, and personnel, referring the plan to 
the Board of World Missions for further study, necessary 
changes, and implementation. 


* Recognized the tremendous evangelistic potential 
of television by requesting the General Council to consider 


ways and means of launching an effective ministry in this 
area. 


* Answered an overture “to clarify and define the nature 
and scope of student work on the college campus” by re- 
ferring to materials recently prepared by the Board of 
Christian Education. 


* Urged that our people “make the great need for 
more ministers, missionaries, and church workers a matter 
of constant and concerned prayer.” 


* Recognized as a “significant challenge to our Church” 
a statement reporting that “if funds were available,” Still- 
man College “could have a dozen or more African students 


of high quality.” 
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(ur distinguished 
guests 


Christian kinship was manifest at the 101st General 
Assembly. Brother believers—and one sister—from 16 
diferent countries attended the Assembly, most of 
them staying through to the end. Twenty-four brought 


rian personal messages, with letters of fraternal greetings 
urch coming also from such far-away bodies as the Greek 
> be Evangelical Church, the Federation of Protestant 


Churches of Switzerland, the Dutch Reformed Church 
of South Africa, and the Church of Evangelical Czech 


‘See 


Brethren. 
If liturgical pomp goes with episcopal forms, humor 
ecu- runs strong in the Reformed family. Dr. L. C. Waddle, 
ap- assistant moderator of the Cumberland Church’s Gen- 
suc- eral Assembly, declared he'd vote for his brother from 
Ireland “as the winner of the fur-lined chicken coop.” 
a It was the Very Rev. Robert John Wilson of the 
om Presbyterian Church in Ireland who evoked this com- 
we ment and won the hearts of commissioners with his 


ne wit. After he had been introduced by Judge John A. 
the Fulton, chairman of the Committee on Inter-Church 
Relations, and presented to Moderator Alston, Mr. 
Wilson quipped, “It’s a great joy to be received by 
that the law and introduced to the gospel.” In noting the 
ical Centennial, he said, “Not one of you looks a hundred 
years old,” and went on to tell about the establishment 
of his church in 1642. “The Church in Ireland is the 





- oldest daughter of the Church of Scotland,” he said, 
which prompted the Rev. David Cairns of the Scottish 
iis. Church to remark to the Assembly, “We must be your 
— grandmother!” 
ate Actually, warm words of Christian brotherhood 
hip flowed as freely as the wit. Dr. Ermanno Rostan, mod- 
erator of The Waldensian Church of Italy, said, “We 
. are one in Christ. Our solidarity is grounded in our 
7 fidelity to the scriptures and our common allegiance 
nl to Christ.” Dr. Jose Borges dos Santos, moderator of 
wy the General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil, smiled broadly at the Assembly, and said, “I 
hope my eyes and my face show the warmth and joy 
tial that's in my heart for you.” He presented a gavel to 
a the moderator which was made by a Brazilian crafts- 
is man recently converted to Christianity by a Presby- 
terian issionary. Mrs. Nicole Domingue, first “sister- 
my nal” dc gate to an Assembly, brought word from The 
Reform-d Church of France, and Dr. Dietrich Ritschl 
aa from the Reformed Churches of (East and West) 
Germany, 
for 
ter 
h” 


Il. 


its 
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Rey. Duk Hwan La addresses the Assembly. 


Three of the delegates made major addresses: the 
Rev. Amantino Vassao, stated clerk of The Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil, representing Latin America; 
the Rev. Duk Hwan La, vice-moderator of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea, representing the Orient; and 
Mr. Benjamin Ngulungu, stated clerk of The Presby- 
terian Church of the Congo. Mr. Vassao, “making my 
first speech in English,” said his is a weak and strug- 
gling church but growing and strong spiritually. “Will 
you help us,” he asked, “by expanding your missionary 
work, by providing aid and scholarships for young 
Brazilian pastors, and by sending gifts to help us in 
our television ministry, hospital and social work?” Mr. 
La and Mr. Ngulungu spoke through interpreters, re- 
viewing the history of Presbyterian work in their coun- 
tries, the latter at one point breaking into an uninhib- 
ited, Congolese version of “In Christ There Is No East 
or West.” 

Other honored guests attending the Centennial As- 
sembly were Pbro. Ezequiel Lango, permanent secre- 
tary of the General Assembly of the National Presby- 
terian Church of Mexico; Rev. Lien Kun Cheng, mod- 
erator of The Presbyterian Church of Formosa; Dr. 
Augusto A. Esperanca, moderator of the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church of Portugal; Rev. Yoshiaki 
Akaishi of the United Church of Christ in Japan; Rev. 
Teruichi Matsuda and Rev. Eishiro Takeda of the Re- 
formed Church in Japan; Dr. Robert Lennox of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada; the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Hugh A. McLeod, moderator of the General Council 
of the United Church of Canada; the Rt. Rev. Clement 
A. Thomas, moderator of the Synod of The Presby- 
terian Church of Jamaica; Rev. H. Yoshiharu Saito, 
stated clerk of The Church of Christ in Japan; Dr. 
Herman Turner, moderator of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; Rev. R. J. 
Marshburn of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. R. J. Danhof of the Christian Reformed 
Church; Dr. James E. Wagner of the United Church 
of Christ and the Evangelical and Reformed Church; 
Dr. Henry Beltman of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica; and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of the United Luther- 
an Church.—Tep Pratr. + 
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NEWSREEL 


A war disability 
hasn‘t stopped Blair Reeves, 
San Antonio commissioner, 


from serving his church. 





Stated Clerk J. A. Millard 
hears a funny, perhaps, 
from Dr. Wm. Oglesby 


A Saturday outing for commissioners at a Texas ranch. 


Some of the many fraternal delegates at the Assembly. 


Ex moderators (standing) Elliott, Boggs, 
Scott (former Stated Clerk); Thompson, 
(seated) Price, Cunningham, Richards, 
Howerton and Fulton 
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Commissioners said, 
“"We never had 


better food at Assembly!’ 















Relaxing in the warm 
Texas sun after 

a hearty lunch 
appealed to many men. 


Every commissioner 
has a chance 


to speak at Assembly. Tribut id 
ribute was pai 


Dr. C. Darby Fulton 


in a special program. 








Maps and signs 
were a MUST in huge 
Highland Park Church. 














































the pressings issues 


How do we state the faith of the 
Bible and of the church in the lan- 
guage of today? This was one of the 
problems with which the 101st Gen- 
eral Assembly wrestled. In two sepa- 
rate actions the Assembly showed a 
sincere desire to make the beliefs of 
the Presbyterian Church more under- 
standable to modern men. 

The first of these actions dealt with 
the chapter of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith which is most difficult 
to interpret to people today, Chapter 
III. This chapter affirms that “some 
men... are predestined unto everlast- 
ing life, and others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death.” Stated thus, the 
doctrine is sometimes called “double 
predestination.” 

The 1959 General Assembly author- 
ized the appointment of a committee 
to clarify and to recommend a revision, 
if necessary, of this chapter. This com- 
mittee’s report, which was adopted 
without amendment by the 101st As- 
sembly, did not recommend a revision 
of Chapter III, but it did state: 


“The doctrine of foreordination to 
everlasting death as formulated in 
the Confession is not an adequate 
statement of Christian faith be- 
cause it implies . . . an eternal 
negative decree; . . . the doctrine, 
as stated in the Confession, is not 
essential to Reformed theology.” 


Pointing out that the doctrine of 
foreordination to everlasting death is 
directly related to the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God, the committee’s 
report called on presbyteries, sessions, 
and church members to study closely 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty as it 
is taught in the Bible and as it is un- 
derstood in the Reformed tradition. 
The report also expressed the desire 
for a “contemporary formulation of Re- 
formed faith by the World-wide Re- 
formed community.” To this end the 
Assembly ordered its resolution call- 
ing for such a formulation sent to the 
Theological Department of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches in the 
hope that this organization, of which 
our church is a part, might be encour- 
aged to initiate such an effort. 































































* Double’ predestination called ‘inadequai ”’ 


In adopting this report the Cen:on- 
nial Assembly seems to have donc 
least three things. First, it made 
clear that in the Assembly’s judgme.. 
a person might receive and adopt t! 
system of doctrine taught in the Cor; 
fession of Faith without affirming the 
doctrine of double predestinatio: 
Second, the Assembly expressed the 
hope that persons will seek to under- 
stand this difficult doctrine in the 
light of the whole creed and not as a 
separate and unrelated article cf faith. 
Third, the Assembly revealed a sincere 
desire to see the Presbyterian faith 
interpreted into the language and 
thought-forms of our own day. 

In another action the Centennial 
Assembly revealed this same desire to 
make Presbyterian beliefs understand- 
able to modern men. This action dealt 
with a new “Brief Statement of Be- 
lief.” 

The 1958 General Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a brief 
statement of belief which would re- 
place the one which is now in use 
which was written in 1913. It was the 
hope of the 1958 Assembly that the 
new brief statement would “present 
in the language of our time the his- 
toric Christian doctrines affirmed by 
the Presbyterian Church.” 

The Centennial Assembly discussed 
at length the new brief statement pre- 
sented by the committee. Although it 
seemed to look with much favor upon 
the committee’s work, the Assembly 
finally sent the statement back to the 
committee in order that the language 
might be clarified and strengthened in 
a few places. In referring the report 
back to the committee the Assembly 
did not by any means reject the com- 
mittee’s work but only felt that the 
statement could be improved at cer- 
tain points. The Assembly authorized 
the committee to distribute the new 
statement and to seek suggestions as 
to how it might be perfected. 

In its actions on the reports of these 
two committees the Centennial As- 
sembly evidenced a very genuine de- 
sire to see the faith of the Bible and 
of the church restated in the language 
of today.—Rev. Ben L. Rose + 





and laity! 





Mystery. One hour intervened between the moderatorial vote and its 
announcement. The tellers aren’t telling, but we suspect experts had to 
be called in to decipher the handwriting of our “educated” ministry 
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e WHY and WHAT behind 
emp ACTIONS of the 10Ist 








kEcumenicity mixed 
with restraint seen 
in inter-church stand 


Spit ited by the addresses of President 
James I. McCord of Princeton Semi- 
nary and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of 
the World Council of Churches, the 
General Assembly addressed itself to 
its responsibilities both within and 
without the Reformed denominations 
of the world. 

With a measure of restraint and yet 
a decided degree of ecumenical con- 
cern, the commissioners proceeded to 
afirm our church’s_ constitutional 
standards which forbid merger with 
any group outside the Reformed tradi- 
tion. Thus, in definite and clear terms, 
the position of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States was 
established with regard to the “Blake- 
Pike” proposal currently being dis- 
cussed (which promises to be a focal 
point in the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica). 

Since the parties concerned in these 
explorations include Methodist and 
Episcopal strains of doctrine, the pos- 
sibilities of further negotiations in- 
volving our church were ruled out. 
This action apparently mirrored a re- 
newed emphasis upon the traditional 
standards of the church and in doing 
so evidenced a united front in this re- 
gard. 

A somewhat surprising note was 
struck when there was near unanimity 
expressed for providing observers for 
“any exploratory discussions held in 
quest of Evangelical Ution.” Only 
scattered negative votes met this rec- 
ommendation. 

Because of the broad involvement 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 


th current “Blake-Pike” plan, the As- 
sembly agreed to the proposal that ne- 
gotiations with our fellow Presby- 


terians would not be wise or fruitful at 


this time. Such marked expressions 
oi harmony seemed to many indicative 
o' the general feeling that the Centen- 
Assembly was vitally concerned 
reaffirming our heritage and 
‘icipation in the affairs of the Re- 
ed Church world. However, the 

t of the ecumenical church was 
rent on every side as the global 

sion of Christ’s, Church through 

‘ denominations of the Evangelical 
continued on next page 
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they REALLY said something ! 


“The future impact of the Christian church will depend more on 
our ability to adjust to change than on any other factor.”—Dnr. 
SAMUEL R. SPENCER, president of Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

* @¢ @ ' 

“The more loyal a church is to its confession, the more truly 
ecumenical it can become.”—Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


o 2 o 


“No wonder there is disenchantment in the seminaries today. We 
have taken the prophetic role away from the minister and tried to 
make him a ministerial director . . . . Our ministers have become 
ecclesiastical junior executives.”—Dr. James I. McCorp, president of 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 
= = 2 


“With all our talk about understanding the Negro and loving the 
Negro, we have done a miserable job of sharing Christ with our 
Negro brethren.”"—Dr. WaLLAaceE M. Aston, president of Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Ga., and moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church US. 

2 = 2 

“We should not stick together because we are attacked. We have 
always been attacked. We should stick together because we are 
loved.”—Dr. Dierricu Ritscu1, professor at Austin Theological Semi- 
nary. 

2 = = 

“Are we a complacent church in a disturbed world or a disturbing 
church in a complacent world?’—Dr. Wm. KapeL, president of 
Florida Presbyterian College. 


cod 2 oO 


“If men and women in large numbers in the churches of America 
continue to be satisfied with a spineless sort of superficial Chris- 
tianity, Khrushchev will become an American-made prophet.”—Dr. 
Georce H. Vick, pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

a * SI 

“If we believe God reformed His church once and for all in the 
16th century, then we are guilty of a new error. It would mean we 
have idolized the reformers—that we have their bodies but not their 
spirit."—Dr. J. C. McLetxanp, Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
Canada. 

= a = 

“The church must continue to bear her witness, must continue to 
uphold the Christian ideal in race relations, but she must do it 
with all the wisdom, all the patience, all the Christian concern, yet 
with all the firmness she can command.”—Dr. Marion Boccs, mod- 
erator 1960-61. 

o = 2 

“Beware of harsh judgments on those who live in that different 
world. They may do things differently, but it is in the name of the 
same faith that they act.”—Dr. MarceL PrapEeRVAND, general secre- 
tary, World Presbyterian Alliance. 

= a = 

“We produce more radio programs for sustaining broadcast than 
any other denomination in the world . . . but we have nothing in 
television. . . . For every dollar we spend on TV we can do a better 
job for five cents on video tape.”—Dr. Ernest ARNOLD, secretary of 


rer and president Protestant Radio and Television Center. 
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More ISGUES 


* Ecumenicity (cont.) 


faith appeared at almost every turn. 

Dr. Fry’s words that “the churches 
which adhere most faithfully to their 
own heritage are the churches with the 
greatest ecumenical concern” are 
words to be reckoned with as our 
church continues to assess its position 
in today’s expanding witness. 

Probably the most notable fact in 
the discussion of our church’s relation- 
ship with other ecclesiastical bodies 
was the omission of any debate re- 
garding the National Council of 
Churches in the United States of 
America, and the World Council of 
Churches. Without objection, the 
recommendation was passed to adopt 
the special report of our denomina- 
tion’s representatives to the National 
Council of Churches which repudiated 
the charges that Communistic in- 
fluences had infiltrated the leadership 
of the Council. 

Our representatives to the NCC 
General Assembly replied to charges 
made in the well-known Air Force 
Manual (as well as criticisms voiced 
by persons who oppose the work of 
the Council). Their investigation, de- 
tailed in the report, completely ex- 
onerated those who have been sub- 
jected to smear charges of “red” or 
“subversive” affiliations—Rrv. JOHN 
Cowan, St. Joseph, Mo. 


* New curriculum called “most importan: 


a commissioners called their ac- 
tion on the new Covenant Life Cur- 
riculum “the most important and far- 
reaching action of this Assembly.” And 
from the standpoint of impact on the 
individual church member, the new 
CLC will generally penetrate, strength- 
en and minister in a more direct 
fashion than Assembly action, for ex- 
ample, on the Book of Church Order 
or Confession of Faith. 

In authorizing the Board of Chris- 
tian Education to borrow $1% million 
for publication of the CLC, the As- 
sembly removed one of the few re- 
maining big obstacles to presentation 
of the curriculum to the church. But, 
equally significant, many leaders at all 
levels of work in the church heard 
more specific details about CLC than 
they had previously known. 

Dr. Samuel Spencer, president of 
Mary Baldwin College, and Dr. 
Charles Kraemer, president of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Edu- 
cation and chairman of the CLC, an- 
swered the basic questions—the why, 
how, and what—of the new curricu- 
lum. 

Certainly no one could quarrel with 
the aims of the new curriculum—to 
enable men to hear the promise which 
God now speaks through the Bible, 
through the life of His people in the 


church and in history, concerning ¢! 

Lordship of Christ interpreted by {/ 

Holy Spirit. It proposes several se 
cial emphases—wider participation of 
children in the total congregationa 
experience, the necessity for adult edu- 
cation, and the importance of the 
home as a Christian unit. Serious 2t- 
tention is given to content, but con- 
tent as applied to our own life today. 

In a close vote, the Assembly de- 
leted a recommendation from the 
Christian Education committee re- 
port which urged ministers, officers, 
and members to “make every effort to 
have this curriculum introduced in 
every local church.” It was evident 
from discussion and the vote that the 
Assembly wanted to know more spe- 
cifically what the materials would 
spell out. 

They will have that opportunity 
when seminars will be held in 60 
locations in 1962. Pastors and educa- 
tion leaders who attend will then 
interpret the materials to local Ses- 
sions. A more general training expe- 
rience will be set up on a wider basis 
in 1963. A year’s basic study for 
adults will be used in the fall of 63 
and the whole curriculum will begin 
to be used in the fall of 1964.—Rev. 


Hucu C. Hamiutton, Cocoa, Fla. 








on Christianity and Health. 


“Courage to tolerate discomfort and the ability to use unpleasant 
experiences and suffering constructively derive from the Christian 
faith. Failure to perceive the relevance of the gospel to daily life has 
contributed in large measure to our social degeneration. And the 
problem of the symptomatic misuse of drugs, alcohol, food, tobacco, 
etc., will be resolved when the genuine needs of the spiritual man 
are met in the Christian way.”—Report of the Permanent Committee 








A veteran commissioner says: Assembly machine 
By JOHN KIRSTEIN 


An old timer at General Assembly 
meetings stretched himself out on a 
lawn bench and reflected on the way 
things used to be at GA. Rev. Parks 
Wilson, pastor of the University Pres- 
byterian Church at Baton Rouge, La., 
attended his first Assembly back in 
1933, and through the years has been 
a visitor at many historic meetings of 
the court. 

“The Federal Council of Churches 
used to be the big fight,” he said. 
“Now it is the National Council of 
Churches. That hasn’t changed much, 
but the NCC question is not as moot 


as it was twelve years ago. It seems 
to be dying slowly.” 

He observed that commissioners 
seem to be younger now than in the 
earlier Assemblies he attended and 
that the leaders are younger too. And 
the machinery is “better oiled” and 
more effective. Is this a good thing? 
Mr. Wilson saw in it no danger of 
centralization, but rather a strengthen- 
ing of the official approach. “The As- 
sembly has a definiteness and astute- 
ness in its actions that it did not used 
to have,” he remarked. However, in 
his opinion, the old committee organi- 
zation of Assembly’s work was more 
amenable to the will of General As- 
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LEFT: The Rhea brothers, both minister-commissioners representing Holston Pres- 
bytery, have a rare reunion at Assembly. Tom (left), pastor of First Church, Rogers- 
ville, Tenn., has attended four Assemblies. But John, an Army chaplain for 19 years, 
has been overseas for long periods and attended Assembly for the first time this 
year. Both are King College and Louisville Seminary graduates. 


P| RIGHT: The Doctors W. T. Thompson, father and son, enjoyed attending Assembly 
=) together. Both from Richmond, Va., the younger W. T. is an M.D., while W. T., Sr., 
is a former moderator of General Assembly and retired professor at Union Seminary, 


Richmond. 





*If it’s a question of money... 


The mature Christian does not ask, 
“How much should I give?” For 
Christians who give less than one- 
tenth of the substance God has en- 
trusted to them, the tithe stands as a 
minimum challenge, not yet achieved. 
This was the feeling of the Ad Interim 
Committee on the Tithe which report- 
ed to the 1961 Centennial General 
Assembly. 

The committee set forth the dimen- 
sions of Christian stewardship in the 


context of love. It pointed out that 
the tithe must not be used as the 
biblically prescribed formula for 
Christian giving. The report called at- 
tention to God’s ownership of all. Be- 
cause He loved, we are enabled to love 
and to give. The statement was made 
that “God does not call us to give a 
portion of our commitment.” It con- 
cluded with the thought that “our giv- 
ing then as Christians is God’s own 
agape, and we give and give and give, 


for His love has no end.” 

The 101st Assembly adopted a rec- 
ord high budget of $9,617,180 for As- 
sembly causes for 1962, one-half of 
which is designated for World Mis- 
sions. The Assembly noted that the 
figure represented $2,063,559 less 
than the agencies of the Assembly had 
requested. It saw that only 84 per 
cent of the approved budget for 1960 
was received by the boards. 

The trend toward shrinking the As- 
sembly’s askings has taken place for 
several years as askings have filtered 
through the channels to the churches. 
It remains now to be seen how much 
of the budget for the coming year will 
be accepted by synods and allocated 
to presbyteries. The church will do 
well to remember with all seriousness 
the askings, and that generous giving 
must also be characterized by intel- 
ligent sacrifice. 

The report on the tithe will be an 
aid to churches, along with such tech- 
niques as the pre-budget canvass and 
every-member participation. 

Filling a real need is the proposed 
conference set for this fall to restudy 
and restate the principles and pro- 
cedures which should guide the 
church in its benevolence giving at all 
levels. 

The forward-looking Assembly took 
note of the forthcoming 1963 Capital 
Funds Campaign to undergird the 
boards and agencies of the Assembly. 
This will be the largest campaign ever 
undertaken in the church. One man 
said at the Assembly, “What the 
church does in the next three years to 
strengthen the boards and agencies 


will determine what we do in the ~ 


next one hundred years.”—Rev. FRED- 
ERICK H. Overt, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Rev. Tuomas C. Cray, Win- 
chester, Ky. 








nen} today is ‘better oiled, more effective 





sembly than the present day board 
system. 

In twelve years of observing the 
Assembly at work, he has noted 


change in the theological life of the 
chi h. He said the ultra-conservative 
elcment is more articulate, “but less 
effective.” 

‘resent day Assemblies are more 
avsre of politics and_ sociological 
qu: stions,” Mr. Wilson said. “General 


As -mbly is not so sure that sociology 
an the ethic behind it are different 
ar more.” 

‘ rates as one of the most im- 
Pc -ant matters before this year’s As- 
sc bly the attempt to translate the 
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confession of our Christian faith into 
the language of the layman. 

“There is a need to restate the con- 
fession of Presbyterians without losing 
its message or vitality. To the average 
man the Confession of Faith is archaic. 
The 1933 Assembly would not have 
been prepared to write such a state- 
ment. The church is more informed 
now with things which were not ap- 
parent then.” 

Mr. Wilson expressed deep concern 
over young people, and their tragic 
lack of solid spiritual foundations. 

“I am distressed at the ineffective- 
ness of the program of Christian nur- 
ture that has been followed in many 


homes. The average student is ill 
prepared, having no gospel or the- 
ology of his own. I find the university 
pastor’s work is largely that of salvag- 
ing young people. To accomplish this 
task there is a great need today to 
revitalize the teaching of the Christian 
faith to high school students in the 
light of contemporary findings in 
sociology and science.” 

In such fashion Parks Wilson’s think- 
ing typified the character and atmos- 
phere of the Centennial Assembly—a 
looking backward at our heritage, 
drawing on experience rooted in a 
solid faith to aid us in solving the 
problems of the present and future. 
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More IS SU ES continued 


* Lay aside those old 
Books of Church Order 
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THE CENTENNIAL GENERAL ASSEMBIF T 


Adoption of a completely revised 
Form of Government and Rules of 
Discipline by the General Assembly 
makes it a matter of immediate ur- 
gency that we become familiar with 
these documents as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The Book of Church Order has 
gone through at least 32 printings 
since the last major revision in 1925. 
Consequently many and varied edi- 
tions likely exist throughout the 
church. Perhaps we can best acquaint 
ourselves with the revisions by laying 
all these obsolete copies on the shelf, 
for widespread confusion could result 
from their use. 

However, we must remember. that 
the old Book of Church Order con- 
tains all official deliverances of the 
Assembly and all records from its be- 
ginning in 1861. And these have ref- 
erences to paragraph numbers as they 
have appeared since the book was first 
printed in 1788. Digest of the Minutes 
of the Assembly and the minutes 
themselves might be unintelligible in 
many instances unless one of the old 
books is conveniently at hand. 

The revised edition does not repre- 
sent any drastic changes in the polity 
of the church. Most drastic change is 
in the numbering of chapters and 
paragraphs. Only time and study will 
enable the average church member 
to become familiar with the new sys- 
tem. 

Revisions which might be signifi- 
cant and interesting to most members 
deal with matters such as the con- 
gregational meeting. Heretofore, all 
members of the church have been en- 
titled to vote in meetings when pres- 





ent and in good standing. The re- 
vised edition gives the congregation 
the option of naming a minimum vot- 
ing age for its members, providing 
this minimum is not more than 16 
years of age. 

But this is a congregational act— 
not the session’s choice—and any such 
decision must bé made by a congrega- 
tion called to consider this particular 
question. Another of numerous pro- 
visions left for individual congrega- 
tions to determine allows the congre- 
gation freedom to choose the rotary 
system or limited-term plan of service 
for elders and/or deacons. No change 
in this provision was made in the new 
edition of the Book of Church Order. 

The importance of the Book of 
Church Order to the individual was 
emphasized by several actions in the 
recent Assembly. For example, one 
overture asked the Assembly to say 
how important the body considered 
the use of the exact words set forth 
for the ordination and installation of 
ruling elders and deacons in a church. 
The Assembly responded that it was 
considered “extremely important” that 
the form as it appears in the Book of 
Church Order should be used exclu- 
sively. 

The Assembly debate on capital 
punishment shows again how the 
Book of Church Order relates sig- 
nificantly to the average member. Por- 
tions of the Confession of Faith, the 
Larger Catechism, the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and numerous scripture pas- 
sages were cited to prove the com- 
mittee’s report against capital punish- 
ment was unconstitutional. The mod- 
erator ruled that the anti-capital- 
punishment recommendation was in- 
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deed out of order because it was out 
of harmony with statements already 
contained in the Standards of our 
church. When the ruling was appealed 
to the floor of the Assembly, com- 
missioners sustained the moderator in 
his ruling by an overwhelming vote of 
confidence. 

These illustrations point up the fact 
that each member of the Presbyterian 
Church US as well as each member 
of the church courts exercises the same 
privileges under the church’s consti- 
tution which includes the Form of 
Government. Every member, through 
proper channels, has access not only 
to his own Session but even to the 
General Assembly. 

The Presbyterian system of church 
government is not perfect, even in 
its newly ‘revised form. But the sys- 
tem does answer all questions of gov- 
ernment likely to arise in local con- 
gregations and in all courts of the 
church. The greatest difficulty expe- 
rienced in meetings of church courts 
stems from either a lack of knowledge 
concerning the system or an unwill- 
ingness to abide by it. 

‘he newly adopted revised Book 
Church Order, including presently 

_the Form of Government and 

Rules of Discipline, will be avail- 
‘ soon in quantity and at reason- 

cost. Keep your old one handy 

eference that you might go back 
igh the last century to see what 

church has had to say about a 

1 subject. Secure a new one as 
promptly as possible and become ac- 
a: cinted with it that we may begin 

ew century of more effective serv- 

through the church.—Rev. P. J. 
‘RISON, JR., Dallas, Texas. 
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Excerpts from an address 


By T. Watson Street 


Exec. Sec.-Elect, Board of World Missions 


We confront now what obedience 
requires of us today and tomorrow. 
It remains our task to think boldly 
and to plan creatively, that we may 
be alert to the possibilities and im- 
possibilities of our time. Amidst 
changing world conditions, with de- 
veloping sister churches and new 
forms of mission, our task will be 
different and difficult. Missionaries 
abroad face varying patterns, 
churches at home confront chang- 
ing ideas, and both experience new 
challenges. As manifold adjust- 
ments are a constant demand, en- 
during principles will find expres- 
sion in diverse approaches. We 
need not fear hardships or uncer- 
tainties or adjustments if we are 
obedient, for the Holy Spirit crowns 
faithful witness with fruitfulness. 
Our overseas mission is the task 
of our whole church. But mission 
does not belong solely to us. With 
Leslie Newbigin we emphasize 
that the home base is everywhere. 
The opportunity and obligation of 
witness was given not only to Amer- 
ican Christians but to all Christians, 
not only to American missionaries, 
but to all missionaries. We honor 
the responsibility and contribution 
of these, once daughter but not sis- 
ter churc>es represented at this 
Assembly. These churches are true 


parts of the Body of Christ, and 
have been made so by that same 
grace which made our church a 
part. Our privilege is to work with 
and through them in a united effort 
for the Kingdom. 

Our own church’s effort must 
utilize our full strength, our best 
thought, our deepest faith and 
prayer. It requires a mood, a pas- 
sion, a program, which out-love the 
humanitarian concern of the Peace 
Corps, outlive the sacrifice and 
identification of the Communist, and 
outlast the enthusiasm and tenacity 
of the sectarian. It needs to draw on 
the resources of Presbyterians en- 
gaged in preaching and in politics, 
in economics and in education, in 
mental and manual labor. It has to 
recruit those called to life-time serv- 
ice, those called for shorter periods, 
and those not called at all to pro- 
fessional missionary activity. It is to 
be strengthened by every member 
being a witness where he is and by 
some members going to places other 
than where they are in order to ren- 
der a special ministry. This overseas 
work must be representative of our 
whole church — theologically, geo- 
graphically and racially. It needs to 
make available for churches abroad 
not the contributions of one board 
only but of all our boards and insti- 
tutions, and not the dedication of 
500 missionaries only but of 
1,000,000 members. Our whole 
strength must be available abroad 
as at home for the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Kingdom and His 
Church. + 
















































































TOP 
SPEAKERS 
STIR 
101st 


Left to right: 

Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, pres. of United 
Lutheran Church; Dr. 
Marcel Pradervand, 
genl. sec., World 
Presbyterian Al- 
liance; Dr. Herman 
Turner, moderator, 
UPUSA; and Dr. 
James E. Wagner, 
pres. United Church of Christ and E & R Church. 


MISSING: Picture of Dr. James |. McCord, president of Prince- 

ton Theological. After his major address, an enthusiastic Another astounding statistic: An estimated 1,800 or more 
commissioner remarked: “He grabbed us like a bulldog and members of the Highland Park Church were involved in 
ro jobs playing host to the Centennial Assembly. 





THE SHOCKER 


The lowest number of additions on profession of 
faith in five years, the greatest number of losses, 
the smallest net gain-those are the shocking facts 
of our denomination’s evangelistic report for 1960. 


(See item page 11.) This should “send us to our 
knees in heart-searching prayer that God will show 


us wherein we have been lacking. . . . Consciences 
must be pricked until the fires of a great spiritual 


awakening sweep through congregation after con- 


gregation.” To remove hot air. Air conditioning for Highland Park's 
big sanctuary operated at 30-tons capacity per day and 
cost a cool $150 daily. 
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The 101st General Assembly did not attempt to and did not intend to 
solve all the problems facing the church. In fact, the high court even 
in its most positive actions simply “spoke” on issues, 

sometimes laying down some principles and in other cases giving no instruction, 
but in almost all instances charging individuals and congregations 

with the responsibility for action. 

The General Assembly approved a budget; we members must pledge generously 
in order to raise it. The Assembly spoke on “immoral movies.” 

Will we now cast our ballots at the box offices? Will we study along with 

the Assembly such issues as the “Brief Statement of Belief” and 

the enormous issue of separation of church and state? We must study 

the work of the 101st IF we are to have an effective 102nd Assembly. 
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Change 
your 
pace 

for 
summer 


By BERT TIPPIT 


Publicity Director 
Board of Christian Education 


Tt was just about this time 
last year, on a warm, lazy Sun- 
day morning, when Wayne 
Williams lit the fuse on a sug- 
gestion that exploded into one 
of the best ideas ever to hit. 
Greendale church. 

At the time, poor Wayne 
was trying to cram a bit of 
heavenly information into the 
heads of his teen-age class. 
But the young people were 
letting their minds _ sleep 
soundly. No, they had not be- 
come atheists; their only trou- 
ble was spring fever. 

“Then how would you kids 
like to beat your parents in 
volleyball along about Thurs- 


day night?” Wayne drawled. 
continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


Had a cannon erupted? The young people surged 
back to life. 

“You mean it?” 

“That would be great!” 

“I can see it now. We'll probably have to carry ‘em 
home afterwards, but it would be a game to remem- 
ber.” 

Wayne telephoned the challenge to the parents the 
next day, persuasively disarming the adults’ reluc- 
tance. He even got a couple of mothers to “volunteer” 
some sandwiches and punch for after the game. 

On Thursday night the younger team handily won 
the first game, then politely allowed “The Antiques” 
(as they quickly dubbed their opponents) to win. 
Then, mixing up the teams, they all played a couple 
more rounds. 

The effect was invigorating. Before that night most 
of the young people had been only on a polite “How- 
do-you-do” basis with their friends’ parents. Now they 
were all good friends—teammates, in fact. 

“Let us come, too!” wailed little brothers and sisters. 


Maybe your ' 


into ad summet! 


I. : | 
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So the next Thursday night the younger ones played 
tag on the church lawn. Soon the parents’ parents 
joined the fun. They were the cheering sections, and 
they played croquet with some of the smaller chil- 
dren and took over the refreshment fixing detail. 

What makes good fellowship so magic, so con- 
tagiousP No committee was set up to urge or en- 
courage people to come to these game evenings. They 
just came. But within a month, Greendale church 
found it was no longer just a group of Presbyterians 
who happened to worship in the same building, but 
a church family happily playing and working to- 
gether. 

“Greendalians” did not devote all their evenings to- 
gether to games. Once the men and boys painted the 
church school rooms while the “squaws” laundered 
and ironed the curtains. Another time the whole group 
attacked the lawn; the men folks planting shrubs 
while the women and girls started some new flower 
gardens before the summer twilight faded. Once they 
had a full evening of sing-song. 

These Thursday evenings might have started just 
as well with a suggestion from the Christian educa- 
tion committee, or as a project from the session, or 
as a program with the choir. The important thing is 
that they started, and that everyone found his place 
in the fellowship. This might be called evidence of 
a covenant community; the folks at Greendale church 


just call it “Thursday night.” It all means about the 
same thing. 
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A lot of “quiet miracles” were accomplished for 
this congregation last summer as the Thursday eve. 
ning fellowship spilled over into Sunday mornine and 
into the rest of the week. 

Tommy Jackson, one of the Senior boys, had pyrevi- 
ously been so quiet and timid that he seldom took 
part in his Sunday school class discussions. Now that 
he has proved (more to himself than to anyone else, 
because the others already knew) his excellent ath!ctic 
abilities, he has found the class is a team experience, 
too, and he eagerly pitches into discussions. 

There is another quiet miracle in Mr. Samson. The 
young people had always thought of him as a nice 
gentleman with grey hair and a walking cane. On 
Thursday nights they discovered that he deeply loves 
baseball and is a veritable walking encyclopedia of 
information and facts about their beloved sport. He 
is now met by half a dozen youngsters on Sunday 
mornings, too, as the center of much excited chatter. 

Then there was the time Wayne Williams was paint- 
ing a wall. When his boys saw the uneven streaks 
they guessed their teacher must be color blind. (He 
is.) The good-natured jokes and the excellent spirit 
in which Wayne accepted their jibes has brought a 
new closeness between teacher and class members. 

When early summer and_ vacation-church-school 
time rolled around, Greendale used to have the same 
problems in finding teachers and securing staff as 
many other churches. Not last year! VCS became a 
whole church project with nearly everyone in the 
congregation willing to help prepare the rooms, get 
materials and equipment ready, and plan activities. 
So many of the women had enjoyed the friendly 
evenings together that there were actually too many 
volunteers as teachers and helpers. Best of all, though, 
a number of the older members, never before inter- 
ested, joined in the VCS program to take care of 
registration, take the little children on walks, and 
play with them during recreation. 

One Thursday evening the Greendale people in- 
vited children from a special school for retarded stu- 
dents to visit with them. How the visitors loved the 
games, the refreshments, the obvious Christian care 
that greeted them. And how the church people 
warmed to their informal ministry of concern with 
their guests! 

When school let out for the summer, seven of the 
boys found jobs with men whom they got to know at 
church. Carrying groceries, working as carpenters’ 
helpers, and at other such jobs, they learned that 
working together brings people really close together. 

“I don't know how I ever thought I was being a 
good elder until I learned to know the people in our 
church as I have in the past couple of months,” one 
officer observed. 

Because Greendale church shifted gears for sum- 
mertime, friendships have been cemented, fellow- 
ship has been crystalized, and the people have 
become an active family, several hundred strong. 
Many members found new areas of service, and new 
satisfaction in talents they could give their Lord. 

The people of Greendale church used God’s gift 
of summertime to His own glory. + 
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lhe marriage -- not the wedding -- is the thing 


By M\RY G. PATE 


JUNE | 


“When my daughters marry, I want the ceremonies to be 
in the church, with reverence and dignity, and within our 
means,” a young friend told me recently; “I would feel I had 
failed as a mother if my girls grew up thinking more of the 
wedding than of the marriage itself, its mere beginning.” 

All too innocently and unconsciously the church sanctuary 
itself, as the scene of a wedding, becomes a battleground of 
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Church 
Weddings 


continued from 


preceding page 


forces that find clear and keen expression here at this 
important hour: vanity, envy, pride, lavish expendi- 
ture for status, for keeping up with others. Too often 
the church ceremony becomes a travesty, almost a 
mocking of the Christian faith. That such spiritual 
evils should enter the church causes concern to minis- 
ters and churches and to many parents. But essentially 
it is a problem that comes back to the individual 
Christian and his life standards. 

But shouldn't religious ceremonies always be en- 
couraged, and isn’t the sanctuary the proper place 
for them? That depends! It depends on whether the 
wedding is looked upon as an opportunity for social 
triumph, or whether it is the expression of deep wor- 
ship and dedication by the participating families, and 
particularly by the bridal couple themselves. Two 
illustrations come to mind. 

A middle-aged couple made considerable financial 
sacrifice to travel a long distance to attend the wedding 
of their son. While their boy worked at a summer job 
to earn money to enter college, he had fallen in love 
with a teen-age girl. His parents had not met the girl 
or her parents. 

Distressed and helpless, they found themselves 
among the principals in a extremely lavish wedding. 
The event had been planned by the girl’s mother, a 
domineering and incurably romantic woman of com- 
fortable means. (Regrettably, church connection for 
the bride’s family consisted mainly of attendance at 
Christmas and Easter. ) 

“I tried to talk them out of getting married,” she 
told the boy’s parents. “They’re so young! But they are 
so much in love, I want them to have a lovely wedding, 
a beautiful memory.” 

Florist and caterer had been given carte blanche 
to put on the elaborate wedding. Hundreds of invita- 
tions were sent out. The adolescent bride-to-be was 
outfitted with costly wedding gown and trousseau, 
(selected by her mother and the bridal consultant). 
Bridesmaids, high school friends chosen mainly by 
Mama, found it all “so romantic.” Of course Mama 


was triumphant and happy, although harried, at the 
wedding. 





THE AUTHOR lives in Madill, Okla., where her hus- 
band is publisher of the Mapmt Recorp. She has 
written for the pages of PRESBYTERIAN Survey before 
(see Sept., 1960) and is studying creative writing at 
Oklahoma University. She has raised two sons and a 
daughter who are now married and bringing up five 
“Pate” grandchildren. 
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The bride’s father was a picture of sadne:. and 
defeat, and the bridegroom appeared uncomii. table 
as he saw and shared the fixed smiles on the faces 
of his parents. The bride was a bit awkward «5 she 
valiantly struggled down the aisle in her trailing 
satin outfit. 

The minister's expression was grave as he perf rmed 
the ceremony, and even I, a mere guest, felt some- 
what depressed. 

That a “beautiful memory,” so blithely but so 
superficially prepared for, should turn into a hitter 
one seemed almost inevitable. The marriage ended 
in divorce before a year had passed. 

One Sunday morning, not long after the divorce, I 
shook hands with the minister of that same church 
after the morning service, inquiring about the beauti- 
ful baskets of flowers at the front of the sanctuary. 

His face brightened. “Those flowers are a gift of 
love. Wait a bit, I'd like to tell you about them,” he 
said. When the congregation had gone, he told of 
another young couple, an airman from a base an 
hour’s drive away and his childhood sweetheart, who 
had come the day before to be married in the church. 

“The young man brought the baskets of lilies—ask- 
ing if he might place them at the front of the sanctuary 
for the ceremony. He said an expected leave had been 
cancelled, and his sweetheart had therefore come half- 
way across the country for their marriage. The 
wedding was to have been in their home church, with 
the most simple rites. They still wanted to be married 
in a church of their own denomination, and our church 
was nearest to the base.” 

The minister's voice as he explained it all grew 
husky with emotion. “They called the flowers a ‘bit 
of home,” he said, “because they had planned to use 
lilies from their mothers’ yards in their church at 
home. 

“I wish you could have been here,” the minister 
continued. “As I started to read the ceremony the 
sun broke through the clouds, slanting through the 
stained glass window to bathe their earnest young 
faces in golden light, as though God Himself had 
lighted a candle for them.” 

These two illustrations are of course extreme. In 
between are simple weddings and lavish ones, and 
some are sacred experiences of worship. But too many 
appear to have little spiritual reference in their 
planning. And of course there are many more that 
seem utterly secular, with no relevance at all to Chris- 
tian faith. 

The church is aware of the problem. Most ministers 
will welcome the opportunity to help a young couple 
plan for a wedding ceremony of real and Christian 
beauty as part of their pre-marriage counseling. 

Parents, church school teachers, youth leaders—al! 
can help in keeping these matters clear. And young, 
people, with the courage and independence to put 
devotion to the church and her witness above mere 
social convention, can help most of all. 

For “marriage is a divine ordinance instituted for 
the promotion of man’s happiness and the glory of 
God,” as the ceremony has it. 

After all, the marriage—not the wedding—is the 
thing. The wedding is a beginning, not an end. 
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By FRANCES FURLOW 


| IT OPENS DOORS 


to new life for Negroes through Stillman College in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Throughout its 85-year history Stillman has served the church and the 


South in an amazing variety of ways, since 1951 as a liberal arts 
colleges now fully accredited. All subjects are taught by Christian 
teachers who, by precept and example, demonstrate the relevance of 


the Christian faith. Stillman wants its students to become full-time 
Christians in whatever vocational fields they may choose to enter. 





continued on next page 






























General Fund Agencies 


continued from preceding page 


y Bl 
fed @ IT EDUCATES , = 
men and women interested in church vocations other than , L L te ‘Be ii rt | i 


the preaching ministry at the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education in Richmond, Va. A fully accredited, 
two-year graduate-level program provides professional 


training. The General Assembly established PSCE in 1914. 


6) 
@) © CO-ORDINATES 


the budgets and programs of all General Assembly agencies 
through the work of the General Council which is also pri- 
marily responsible for the church-wide program of steward- 
ship education. The art and publicity units of the General 
Council provide much needed services for the whole church. 


' 
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the gospel by electronic communication to millions whom 
we cannot see or personally greet. TRAV (Television, 
Radio, and Audio-Visuals) produces such widely known 
programs as Daily Meditations, Take Time for Thought, 
Sunday School of the Air, and The Protestant Hour. 
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eJ © OFFERS 


to the more than 300,000 Presbyterian women in the South a rich program that 

is designed to equip them, through educational and inspirational opportunities, 

to witness more effectively to Jesus Christ wherever they may be: in the home, 

in the community, in the business world. The Board of Women’s Work is the 

connecting link between the Women of the Church and the General Assembly. 
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") INSPIRES 


of Christians who visit Montreat, N. C., conference 


thousancs 
grounds. (See May SuRVEY, page 52, for schedule of 1961 
pes conferences.) It is the one and only place where the leader- 


ship of the whole church goes for retreat, rest, renewal, 
refreshment; for Bible study and prayer; for new commitment. 





oe 


Pa ADMINISTERS 


wills and bequests that benefit the work of the Presbyterian 
Church US through the Presbyterian Foundation located in 
the Wachovia Bank Building of Charlotte, N. C. The Founda- 
tion is equipped to render sound investment management 
service to local churches, presbyteries, and other groups. 

















: ol 
* COOPERATES 


with more than 50 other denominations in the translation, 
publication, and distribution of the Scriptures through the 
American Bible Society, implementing the work of mis- 
sionaries and evangelists. The aging colporteur at right 
atranges a portable bookstall by a wayside in India. 









@® PRESERVES 


and promotes the use of priceless historical records and 
relics through the Historical Foundation in Montreat, 
N. C. The pulpit, organ, communion table, benches, 
and pewter shown here are from historic churches in 
North Carolina; the horn on the organ from Mississippi. 
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PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DAY fqlFE 





To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week in 
cash, from your first day in the hospital, and will continue 
paying as long as you are there, even for life! 


If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the ac- 
cidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism 
is now our nation’s # 3 health problem, ranking immediately 
behind heart disease and cancer! Those who drink have 
reduced resistance to infection and are naturally sick more 
often and sick longer than those who do not drink. Yet their 
insurance—UNTIL NOW —cost the same as yours. NOW with 
the Gold Star Plan, your rates are based on the SUPERIOR 
HEALTH RECORDS of Non-Drinkers! Why should you help 
pay for the hospitalization of those who ruin their health by 
drink? Gold Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for 
not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably 
low rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non- 
drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 a week in cash, 
from the first day and as long as you remain in the hospital! 
This money is paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, 
hospital or doctor bills—anything you wish. Your policy can- 
not be cancelled by the company no matter how long you 
remain in the hospital or how often you are sick. And the 





NOTE! The Gold Star fits in ideally with the Government Health Plan proposed 
for folks collecting Social Security! Yes, Gold Star was designed to go along perfectly 
with Blue Cross; with whatsoever other hospitalization you may already carry; with 
workmen’s compensation; or with any new Federal Government Plan. Gold Star pays 
you in addition to any or all of these, to help take care of those hundred and one 
“extra’’ expenses. 

Of course, any Government Health Bill that may be passed will take up to two 
Pars to go into effect and will offer only partial coverage at best. But your Gold 
ar benefits are, and always will be, paid to you in full, to be used as you see fit! 


Christian Leaders Say - 


DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR., Protestant 
Hour Radio Pastor, Noted Denominational 
Leader: “The DeMoss plan for providing 
coverage for non-drinkers makes sense 
and invites favorable comment. The un- 
conditional, money-back pledge guaran- 
tees no loss, and a sizeable saving on 
premiums means money in the bank.” 











DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, Author, preach- 
er, former missionary, and internationally 
known authority on literacy: “All my life 
it has seemed to me that people who take 
good care of themselves and do not burn 
the candle at both ends should not be 
charged the same premium for insurance 
as those who are killing themselves by 
intemperance and excess. This Gold Star 
Total Abstainers’ Policy seems to be ex- 
— what people who do not drink ought 
o have.” 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES, Noted Evangel- 
ist, Author, Missionary Statesman: “It 
is a pleasure for me to recommend the 
DeMoss Associates GOLD STAR Hosgpital- 
ization Plan for total abstainers. An in- 
surance plan such as this which provides 
special consideration and service to those 
who do not impair their health by drink 
is very long overdue.” 


NO WAITING PERIODS 


present low rate on your policy can never be raised simply 
because you get old, or have too many claims, but only in 
the event of a general rate adjustment up or down for all 
policyholders! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter the 
hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do 
know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the side- 
walk, or some sudden illness, or operation could put you in 
the hospital for weeks or months, and could cost thousands of 
dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk 
hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope 
this won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, 
once the doctor tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital, 
it’s too late to buy coverage at any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week (or $14.29 daily) in cash, as 
long as you remain in the hospital, if your hospital stay is 
less than one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per 
day. Even if you are already covered by another policy, the 
Gold Star Plan will supplement that coverage, and will pay 
you directly, in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month 
for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full 
months. For each child under’ 19, the rate is just $3 for a 
month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, 
the premium is only $6 a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital Plan, 
there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, 
no limit on the number of times you can collect (and the Company 
can never cancel your policy), and no limit on age! 


Money-Back Guarantee 


-We'll mail your policy to your home., No salesman will 
call. In the privacy of ygur own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 


doctor, your Christian friends or some trusted advisor. 
Make sure it provides exactly what we've told you it does. 
Then, if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satin 
fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we'll 
cheerfully refund your entire premium by return mail, 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everything 
te gain and nothing to lose! : 


oa SONS. ROSS £BS SD 


SEV ALIS AAS 


Bank Reference: PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


THIS PLAN OFFERED BY 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
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GFE to readers of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


EL'‘MIT! NO SALESMEN! 


Reliability, Read “Vhese Letters: 


Chris T. Milton, Richlands, Virginia: “I wish to 
thank you for your cheque in respect to my con- 
finement in the hospital for sickness, and for the 
prompt way in which you dealt with my claim.” 
Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Rahenkamp, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: “Your check of payment for my recent 
accident claim was received this morning. We wish 
to thank you for your courteous and prompt han- 
dling and settlement of my accident and hospitali- 
zation. We shall be glad to recommend the Com- 
pany to our friends.” 

Mrs. Reuben Schaefer, Bellaire, Texas: “I received 
your check today and I thank you very kindly. I 
have great confidence in your wonderful policy.” 
Emma Eslinger, Orlando, Florida: “I wish to thank 
you for the check which 1 received yesterday. I 
don’t believe any company would do any more for 
their policy-holders than vou have done. I compli- 
ment you upon the handling of my claim and I 
am truly grateful.” 

Carl C. Lay, Clinton, Tennessee: “I just received 
your check covering my recent claim for Hospital- 
ization. I wish to express my appreciation for your 
promptness in handling this claim. I shall be glad 
to recommend your company to anyone who wants 
a policy you can depend on when you need it. 
Truly, you are a policy owner and not a policy 
holder when insured with your company. The ‘non- 
cancellable’ feature means a lot to anyone who 
wants to carry a good policy on through life so 
when you need to use the policy you can depend on 
it for help. I shall ever be a ‘booster’ for the DeMoss 
Associates. Thank you again for your promptness.” 


Check These Remarkable Features: 


* Guaranteed renewable. ° Immediate coverage! 


Z (Only YOU can cancel) Full benefits go into ef- 
Good in any lawfully fect noon of the day 
operating hospital any- your policy is issued. 
where in the world! ° No limit on the num- 
Pays in addition to any ber of times you can 
other hospital insurance collect. 

, You may carry. * Pays whether you are 
All benefits paid direct- in the hospital for only 

; ly to you in cash! a day or two, or for 
All claim checks are many weeks, months, 
sent out Airmail Special or even years! 

; Delivery. * No policy fees or enroll- 
Ten-day unconditional ment fees! 


money-back guarantee! ® No age limit. 


Only conditions not covered: 


Pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hospitalization 


Caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else 
IS covered! 


Se a a a a a) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


@ Fill out application at right. X 


“nclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


] 3] Mail to DeMoss Associates, 


valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU Wil RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY a 





PROM 'TLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 4 







Additional Benefits 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 


Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, 
sight of one eye. 


Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both 
hands, or both feet. 


Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) 
for specified travel accidents! 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 
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Cold Star Total Abstainers Hospital Policy 
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Street or RD # I 
City State | 
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4. 


Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have oo 
or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
operation in the last five years? Yes 1) No 


If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 


























I certify that neither I nor any person listed above uses alcoholic beverages, and I 
hereby apply for a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied for does 
not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that the policy is 
issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions. 
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an in Sin” does not mean some particular man 
committing some particular sin. It means the 
whole race of man in a state of sin. 

A child with whooping cough does not cough every 
minute; but the disease does not stop whenever the 
coughing stops. The patient is in a diseased state even 
when the symptoms are momentarily absent. A con- 
firmed burglar is still a burglar when he is at home 
playing with his children. He is a burglarious sort 

of person. So a man committing a sin is a sinful sort 
of person, and this is just as true of him when he is 
playing with the children as when he is yielding to 
whatever sin most easily besets him. 

We could very well turn that phrase around and 
ms call it “Sin in Man.” That would draw attention to 
the fact that sin is in man alone. It is nowhere else 
that we know of except in “fallen angels,” a name 
referring in general to all non-human, spiritual- 
rational beings who are out of harmony with God. 
We may try to conceal this fact that sin is only in 

| man, but it is always a fact. The car (for example) 


































| 
‘| Is sin anything more than the result of our en- | 
vironment, or of subconscious drives over which we | 
| have no control? In this simple yet penetrating | 
statement of belief about the sinful state of man, 

{| Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman, retired professor of doc- 
Hal trinal theology at Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
| deals with the current ideas of sin and compares 
1a them with the biblical and Reformed understand- 
ing. This is the second in a series of four articles 
on the Christian doctrine of man. (See March, page 
| 10.) The next in the series will appear in the 
September issue, and the last will appear in De- 
cember. All four articles are written not as an 
exhaustive study of the doctrine of man, but as an 
introduction, a “jumping-off place” for further 











discussion and study by individuals or small groups. 














does not simply “go out of control”; the driver loses 


control when he should have kept it. And we should ’ 
never say that liquor was “responsible” for a crime. ni 
It is only the human beings that use and sell the 5 
liquor who are responsible for crimes committed 
“under the influence” of alcohol. : 

Now let us ask nine questions, answers to which * 
will sketch the doctrine of sin. . 

1. What is the nature of sin? The doctrine of sin P 
is an essential feature of the doctrine of man. It is 7 


primarily a “theological concept”; that is to say, the 
basic truth about sin cannot be understood by those 
who have no idea of God. - 

Sin is not crime, though the same act may be both 
crime and sin. Crime violates human law; sin violates 
divine law. Sin is not “incorrect” behavior, as Com- 
munists call actions which they disapprove. Incorrect ‘ 
behavior is simply whatever is done counter to a 
previously agreed-on pattern, which may be changed 
tomorrow. What was correct grooming in 1861 is not 
correct in 1961. The conventions of dress are differ- 
ent now, but there is no right or wrong about it. 
There is only “what the well-dressed person will wear 
at some given time. 

Sin violates eternal laws, not temporary arrange- 
ments or conventionalities. Sin, furthermore, is not the 
same as ignorance or error, though either of them 
may be the immediate cause of sins. Sin is not im- 
maturity; if it is a sin to be young, it is a sin most 
of us would like to commit twice. 

Sin, our Catechism says, is “any want of conformity 
unto, or transgression of, the law of God.” Presby- 
terian theologians are generally agreed, on the one 
hand, that this is a true definition so far as it goes. 
indeed it brings out the essential feature of sin; name- 
ly, violation of the law of God. 
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By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


The Christian Doctrine of Man — part 2 


Is sin a quaint, old-fashioned word that merely means 
bad habitsP ignorance? immaturity? errorP anxiety? 


unconventionality? crimeP Must we be sinful to be humanP 


But on the other hand, it is generally agreed that ~ 


this definition does not go deep enough. It does not 
bring out the inner essence of sin; namely, that sin 
is not what we do, or miss doing, first of all. It is the 
way we are; it is the inner “bent” or twist toward evil. 
It is not only true that we sin; we are sin-prone. It 
is this sin-prone-ness, from which all particular sins 
come, which is the trouble with us. 

Sin is not a substance, not a thing. Still less is it 
personal like a goblin or a dragon. Bible writers some- 
times speak of sin, it is true, as if it were a living 
creature, lying in wait for man. (Sin is couching at 
the door, Gen. 4:7; Sin deceived me and. . . killed 
me, Romans 7:11.) But these are figures of speech. 
Sin has no existence outside of and apart from persons. 
In these persons it is not a something like a baseball 
that can be held in the hand or thrown away. It is not 
like a cyst or a tumor which a surgeon can remove. 
“Sin” as a word describes the way we are; sin as a fact 
is the way we are. 

Sin is a wrong relationship to God first of all, and 
also to man—or else a complete denial of relationship, 
arising from a false attitude to both men and God. 
Sin is the state of every man who breaks off from 
God and from other men. Made for fellowship with 


Cod and men, man thus loses his true humanity by 
being « sinner. 


Remember that “sinner” does not mean necessarily 
someon: who is committing an actual sin at this 
mome:::. It does mean a person who is “turned” to 
< as we say in the mountains, the kind of person 
who : 


ds only the attractive opportunity to sin, to 
comm:* actual sin, 

The .uestion that comes up at this point—“Is sin, 
~-. ural with man?”—we shall try to answer after 
ookin: at some further questions. 
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2. What is the root of sin in man? That is to say, 
is there a root-sin which gives birth to the others? 
If you are bothered by insects or rodents, a sensible 
thing to do is to see that nothing is left around for 
them to eat. Is there something in us on which (so to 
speak) sin feeds and grows strong? Is there something 


which we can cut out and throw away, and so get: 


rid of sin once and for all? 

There are three historic answers to this question. 
About the oldest is that unbelief is the root-sin. Adam 
and Eve, and we after them, did not and do not be- 
lieve God, or believe in God. The basic sin, on this 
view, is loss of confidence in God. We set our own 
judgment against His, we consider that we have the 
right to do as we please. This, it is often said, is the 
root and the heart of sin. 

Another answer often given is that pride is the 
source-sin. But it is sometimes hard to tell which 
comes first: unbelief or pride. When a man will not 
listen even to what God tells him, is this pride or 
unbelief? 

A third suggestion is a sophisticated one, appealing 
to philosophical theologians: namely, that anxiety is 
the root of sin. Anxiety itself, we are told, may not 
be sin. Yet it gives rise to sin, which would not come 
to pass apart from anxiety. As Kierkegaard expounded 
it and as many others believe, this is not anxiety about 
anything in particular. It is simply anxiety-in-general, 
a sense of unease, of threatened doom, inseparable 
from existence as a human being. 

Because of this ever-present, anxious state of mind, 
we go to all lengths to build up security. This leads 
to wanting more than our share, to the infliction of 
injustice on others, to lust for power, to self-deception, 
and much more besides. Man’s whole life, they tell us, 
is a frantic attempt to shake off this anxiety that will 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


not shake, and all of man’s sins arise from and are a 
part of this attempted flight from anxiety. 


3. So again the question comes up: Is sin natural? 
If it is so easy for everyone to sin, and if these traits 
of pride, unbelief, and/or anxiety are so inwoven with 
all we are and think, then must we not say that man’s 
nature is bad to begin with? 

This is a tricky question, because “nature” and 
“natural” are slippery words. Among many other 
meanings, there are two senses in which “nature” is 
used, to which we must now point. “Nature” can 
mean that which is essential, something without 
which a thing would not be what it is. 

For instance, someone may say that all boys are 
lazy. If this means that a boy can't be a real boy if 
he is not lazy, then you are saying that laziness is 
part of the nature of boys. But if you mean that while 
all boys are lazy, they ought not to be and they don't 
have to be; then you are denying that laziness is part 
of boy-nature. 

This same double meaning comes out when you 
ask whether sin is natural. If I point out that you 
cannot locate any human being who is without sin, 
then it looks as if sin were the nature of man. But 
if you say that a human being does not have to be 
sinful to be human, then you are denying that sin 
is of the nature of man. 

Opinions of theologians vary on this point. The 
Reformed creed calls sin a “corruption” of nature. It 
is a universal corruption; that is to say, nobody has 
an unflawed, good-as-new human nature. But by 
God’s first intention, human nature is good. There 
is nothing about the constitution of man that makes 
sin necessary. You would not have to be a sinner in 
order to be human. 

This is an important point for the understanding of 
Christ. Some theologians will say that unless He had 
a sinful nature He did not share our humanity. But 
Reformed theologians generally deny that Christ, or 
anyone else for that matter, must sin in order to be 
counted human. Indeed, just because He was without 
sin, He is even more authentically human than we 
spoiled specimens can be. 


4, Human nature as we know it today is often 
called “fallen” nature. This brings up a fourth ques- 
tion: What is the origin of sin? That is to say, when, 
in the history of the human race, did sin begin? If 
we try to answer that question without the Bible, we 
find that all we know about primitive man makes us 
suspect that sin goes back a long, long way. We would 
speculate that the first man was very likely a sinner. 
Then if we look into the book of Genesis, we find a 
story of a man and a woman in a perfect world. God 
had looked on all of His creation, including the man 
and the woman, and had seen that it was good, very 
good. But this man and this woman proceeded to com- 
mit a sin, called eating the fruit of the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil. (Plainly, one \ ould 
think, not the kind of tree that grows in park or 
countryside today. ) 

At this point even Reformed theologians < iffer 
sharply from one another in interpreting the story. 
Is it to be taken literally? Or is it to be taken as a 
picture-story? Could you have taken a picture of this 
event with your Kodak, and could you have made a 
tape-recording of the conversation between the ser- 
pent and Eve? 

We certainly have no room to go into this problem 
here. But we can say that this is the way everyone 
falls. If you won't take this as the story of your first 
ancestor, you may well admit that it is, none the less, 
your story. It is the picture of the way Everyman 
falls. With one exception, there never lived a mature 
human being who never once fell into sin. So our 
answer to the question about the starting-point of 
sin in the human race must be this: Sin is as old 
as the race itself. 


5. So the church, in answering the question about 
sin’s origin, answers another one at the same time: 
How widely extended is sin, or what is the scope of 
sin? We believe that since sin is as old as the race 
of man, it is as widespread as mankind. It is older 
and more widespread still, to be sure. The New Testa- 
ment tells of non-human enemies of God, and the 
serpent-story in Genesis—whatever else it may mean— 
strongly suggests that human beings are not the oldest 
nor the boldest sinners in God’s creation. 


6. How deep does sin go? Is sin a set of bad 
habits which can be unlearned? Is sin like a mole 
which can be cut away, or is it like a cancer which, 
when it seems to be eliminated from one organ, 
spreads to other parts of the body? The classical 
Christian answer is hard to take: sin results in what 
is called “total depravity.” But that answer, though 
ugly and discouraging enough in what it suggests, is 
not so hard to take, once you understand it. 

Total depravity does not mean that any person is 
as bad as he can be. It could be said of everyone, 
as it was said of Old Jake after he died: “He wasn't 
as mean all the time as he was some of the time.” 
The meanest man on earth could think of ways to be 
meaner still. No, a totally bad person would be hard 
to find, and this writer thinks that such a person 
would be as rare as a totally good person. 

Total depravity has been called by Robert Loreaux 
“homogenized sin.” Everyone is familiar with homog- 
enized milk. Where is the cream? It doesn’t rise to 
the top; it is not visible in any one place. The creain 
is all through the milk. You could skim the cream 
off an old-fashioned pan of fresh milk, but you cart 
skim the cream out of the homogenized milk. Total 
depravity means that sin cannot be skimmed off or 
lopped off or pulled out like a tooth. Some churches 
locate sin in some part of human nature (as, for i" 
stance, his impulses), but insist that man’s reason ©t 
his intellect is not impaired by sin. The Reforme: 
family of churches, in contrast, declares that our me" 
tal processes are quite as much affected and distorte«: 
by sin as are our emotions and impulses. Anyone who 
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doubts ‘is should look at himself more closely: Is it 
true that I never, never deceive myself about my 
motives’ Do I never give myself good excuses for acts 
which | really did for bad reasons? 


7. iow is sin transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration’ Granted that all men are sinners, that there 
has been a long chain of sin—of sinfulness—from the 
beginning of human time, is there no way to put a 
stop to the passing-on of sin? Scientists can develop 
strains of plants and of animals which are immune to 
some specific diseases. Would it be possible to breed 
some human beings who would be immune to sin? 

The answer is NO. And the reason for saying no 
shows up another fact about sin. The only way to 
break what we may call the long chain, or rather the 
chain-mail of sin, the hard mesh wrapped so tightly 
around the human race, would be to bring up some 
children out of contact with other human beings. 

That has actually happened, you know. At least 
one authentic case is on record in India, where two 
tiny sisters were taken away and brought up by 
wolves. The children did not turn into noble little 
Mowglis or Tarzanettes. When finally discovered at 
the age of about ten and eight, they had very little 
resemblance to human beings. The older one never 
could be fully rehabilitated, could not even learn to 
talk well. 

In other words, to get a normal human being you 
have to set a baby in a human situation from birth 
onward. And this being the sinful world it is, it does 
not take the child long to become “infected.” 

Some theologians believe that the sin of the first 
sinner is set down as a legal charge against all other 
human beings; others believe that sin is handed down 
in the pattern of heredity, as if it were a biological 
something, like genes and chromosomes. 

Whatever we may think of such explanations, for 
which biblical support is far from conclusive, we 
need seek no further than to observe the fatal power 
of imitation. Put a child into a sinning world, and 
what you get you may expect. How could it be other- 
wise? The most deadly disease in the world, sin is 
also the most contagious. 


&. Two more questions can be quickly dealt with 
because the answers are so obvious. One is: Is sin 
located in individuals, or is it in society? We have 
been assuming all along that sin is to be found in 
individual persons. But is it there exclusively? Can 
it be found also, or only, in human society—that is to 


say, in the institutions and customs and laws and 
occtinations and culture, in all the network of human 
rela nships? Today we are rediscovering the Bible's 


testi: ‘ony that sin is in individuals and society. 


a>. ‘. ‘ R : 

"© do not believe that institutions, such as a nation 
or « organization, sin in the same way as persons do. 
Bui ‘hey can be, and usually are to some degree, in 


con liction to God and His will. Sinfulness operates 
bot! ways: sinful individuals infect society, and sin- 


ful ciety in its turn infects individuals, fostering 
anc uultiplying their sins. There are sinful occupa- 
tion sinful customs, sinful institutions such as prosti- 
tui and slavery. It is no more than a half-truth to 
JUN: 196] 


say that only individuals can ignore and defy the will 
of God. It is also no more than a half-truth to say that 
individuals are never to blame, that society is to blame 
for making them what they are. 


9. The last question is the most discouraging one 
of all. What are the effects of sin? First of all, and 
controlling all the other effects, is estrangement. That 
is a suitable word because it does not mean merely 
“being a stranger to” someone. It does mean that. But 
there is also a tragic overtone here; for estrangement 
means being, or acting like, a stranger to those with 
whom you should be in closest harmony. A million 
men may be strangers to a million women: there is 
no tragedy in that. But if in even one marriage a 
husband and wife are estranged, that is tragedy. 

Sin, almost by definition, means estrangement from 
God. It is a loyal subject turning traitor, it is a child 
running away from its Father’s house to become a self- 
made orphan. And because it means estrangement 
from God, it means also estrangement from ourselves. 
To live in accordance with the will of God is to find 
inner harmony and peace. To go against that will is 
to violate the very laws of one’s own existence; it is 
to “cut against the grain of the universe’; it is to 
denature oneself. We become our own worst enemies. 
Created for fellowship with God, we become through 
sin not only unfit for His presence but unfit to live 
with ourselves. 

And, of course, sin brings estrangement from other 
people. “Hell,” says a modern atheist, “is other people.” 
That is a dramatic confession; to descend to the point 
where the very existence of other persons seems to 
be an insult and a danger to you, is indeed to descend 
into hell. 

The worst of all this is that sin is not a disease like 
hepatitis, for which there is no known remedy but 
which is self-limiting. That is to say, sin is not some- 
thing which will cure itself in time. It is more like a 
disease where the patient’s attempts at a cure only 
make him worse. The sinner becomes fatally weaker. 
The penalty of sin is in not being able to stop. 

In that terrible first chapter of Romans, Paul never 
once says that God sends men to hell for their sins. 
God (three times) is said to “give them up.” The 
penalty for sin is God’s saying, in effect, “Very well, 
have it your own way.” Sin and penalty (as Dr. Cad- 
man used to say) grow on the same stalk. The most 
degrading punishment for sin is that the sinner is 
allowed to have what he wants. 

Then is man in a hopeless state? Indeed he is. . . 
unless God comes to his rescue. How this comes to 
pass, and what becomes of those who are rescued, 
will be our topic for next time. + 


(Watch for the third article in this series which will apnear in 


the September issue. The fourth and concluding article will 
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appear in December. Ep.) 
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not shake, and all of man’s sins arise from and are a 
part of this attempted flight from anxiety. 


3. So again the question comes up: Is sin natural? 
If it is so easy for everyone to sin, and if these traits 
of pride, unbelief, and/or anxiety are so inwoven with 
all we are and think, then must we not say that man’s 
nature is bad to begin with? 

This is a tricky question, because “nature” and 
“natural” are slippery words. Among many other 
meanings, there are two senses in which “nature” is 
used, to which we must now point. “Nature” can 
mean that which is essential, something without 
which a thing would not be what it is. 

For instance, someone may say that all boys are 
lazy. If this means that a boy can’t be a real boy if 
he is not lazy, then you are saying that laziness is 
part of the nature of boys. But if you mean that while 
all boys are lazy, they ought not to be and they don’t 
have to be; then you are denying that laziness is part 
of boy-nature. 

This same double meaning comes out when you 
ask whether sin is natural. If I point out that you 
cannot locate any human being who is without sin, 
then it looks as if sin were the nature of man. But 
if you say that a human being does not have to be 
sinful to be human, then you are denying that sin 
is of the nature of man. 

Opinions of theologians vary on this point. The 
Reformed creed calls sin a “corruption” of nature. It 
is a universal corruption; that is to say, nobody has 
an unflawed, good-as-new human nature. But by 
God’s first intention, human nature is good. There 
is nothing about the constitution of man that makes 
sin necessary. You would not have to be a sinner in 
order to be human. 

This is an important point for the understanding of 
Christ. Some theologians will say that unless He had 
a sinful nature He did not share our humanity. But 
Reformed theologians generally deny that Christ, or 
anyone else for that matter, must sin in order to be 
counted human. Indeed, just because He was without 
sin, He is even more authentically human than we 
spoiled specimens can be. 


4. Human nature as we know it today is often 
called “fallen” nature. This brings up a fourth ques- 
tion: What is the origin of sin? That is to say, when, 
in the history of the human race, did sin begin? If 
we try to answer that question without the Bible, we 
find that all we know about primitive man makes us 
suspect that sin goes back a long, long way. We would 
speculate that the first man was very likely a sinner. 
Then if we look into the book of Genesis, we find a 
story of a man and a woman in a perfect world. God 
had looked on all of His creation, including the man 
and the woman, and had seen that it was good, very 
good. But this man and this woman proceeded to com- 
mit a sin, called eating the fruit of the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil. (Plainly, one \ ould 
think, not the kind of tree that grows in pa: or 
countryside today. ) 

At this point even Reformed theologians «iffer 
sharply from one another in interpreting the «ory. 
Is it to be taken literally? Or is it to be taken as a 
picture-story? Could you have taken a picture of this 
event with your Kodak, and could you have made a 
tape-recording of the conversation between the ser- 
pent and Eve? 

We certainly have no room to go into this problem 
here. But we can say that this is the way everyone 
falls. If you won't take this as the story of your first 
ancestor, you may well admit that it is, none the less, 
your story. It is the picture of the way Everyman 
falls. With one exception, there never lived a mature 
human being who never once fell into sin. So our 
answer to the question about the starting-point of 
sin in the human race must be this: Sin is as old 
as the race itself. 


5. So the church, in answering the question about 
sin’s origin, answers another one at the same time: 
How widely extended is sin, or what is the scope of 
sin? We believe that since sin is as old as the race 
of man, it is as widespread as mankind. It is older 
and more widespread still, to be sure. The New Testa- 
ment tells of non-human enemies of God, and the 
serpent-story in Genesis—whatever else it may mean— 
strongly suggests that human beings are not the oldest 
nor the boldest sinners in God’s creation. 


6. How deep does sin go? Is sin a set of bad 
habits which can be unlearned? Is sin like a mole 
which can be cut away, or is it like a cancer which, 
when it seems to be eliminated from one organ, 
spreads to other parts of the body? The classical 
Christian answer is hard to take: sin results in what 
is called “total depravity.” But that answer, though 
ugly and discouraging enough in what it suggests, is 
not so hard to take, once you understand it. 

Total depravity does not mean that any person is 
as bad as he can be. It could be said of everyone, 
as it was said of Old Jake after he died: “He wasn't 
as mean all the time as he was some of the time.” 
The meanest man on earth could think of ways to be 
meaner still. No, a totally bad person would be hard 
to find, and this writer thinks that such a person 
would be as rare as a totally good person. 

Total depravity has been called by Robert Loreaux 
“homogenized sin.” Everyone is familiar with homog- 
enized milk. Where is the cream? It doesn’t rise to 
the top; it is not visible in any one place. The creain 
is all through the milk. You could skim the cream 
off an old-fashioned pan of fresh milk, but you cart 
skim the cream out of the homogenized milk. Total 
depravity means that sin cannot be skimmed off ot 
lopped off or pulled out like a tooth. Some churches 
locate sin in some part of human nature (as, for i=- 
stance, his impulses), but insist that man’s reason °F 
his intellect is not impaired by sin. The Reforme< 
family of churches, in contrast, declares that our me"- 
tal processes are quite as much affected and distorte« 
by sin as are our emotions and impulses. Anyone w!:° 
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doubts ‘his should look at himself more closely: Is it 
true t I never, never deceive myself about my 
motives’ Do I never give myself good excuses for acts 
which | really did for bad reasons? 


7. ‘iow is sin transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration’ Granted that all men are sinners, that there 
has been a long chain of sin—of sinfulness—from the 
beginning of human time, is there no way to put a 
stop to the passing-on of sin? Scientists can develop 
strains of plants and of animals which are immune to 
some specific diseases. Would it be possible to breed 
some human beings who would be immune to sin? 

The answer is NO. And the reason for saying no 
shows up another fact about sin. The only way to 
break what we may call the long chain, or rather the 
chain-mail of sin, the hard mesh wrapped so tightly 
around the human race, would be to bring up some 
children out of contact with other human beings. 

That has actually happened, you know. At least 
one authentic case is on record in India, where two 
tiny sisters were taken away and brought up by 
wolves. The children did not turn into noble little 
Mowglis or Tarzanettes. When finally discovered at 
the age of about ten and eight, they had very little 
resemblance to human beings. The older one never 
could be fully rehabilitated, could not even learn to 
talk well. 

In other words, to get a normal human being you 
have to set a baby in a human situation from birth 
onward. And this being the sinful world it is, it does 
not take the child long to become “infected.” 

Some theologians believe that the sin of the first 
sinner is set down as a legal charge against all other 
human beings; others believe that sin is handed down 
in the pattern of heredity, as if it were a biological 
something, like genes and chromosomes. 

Whatever we may think of such explanations, for 
which biblical support is far from conclusive, we 
need seek no further than to observe the fatal power 
of imitation, Put a child into a sinning world, and 
what you get you may expect. How could it be other- 
wise? The most deadly disease in the world, sin is 
also the most contagious. 


8. Two more questions can be quickly dealt with 
because the answers are so obvious. One is: Is sin 
located in individuals, or is it in society? We have 
been assuming all along that sin is to be found in 
indi ‘dual persons. But is it there exclusively? Can 
it be found also, or only, in human society—that is to 
say, n the institutions and customs and laws and 
occt:nations and culture, in all the network of human 
rela‘‘onships? Today we are rediscovering the Bible’s 
test: sony that sin is in individuals and society. 


\.« do not believe that institutions, such as a nation 
or« organization, sin in the same way as persons do. 
Bui «hey can be, and usually are to some degree, in 
con’ diction to God and His will. Sinfulness operates 
bot! -vays: sinful individuals infect society, and sin- 
ful >ciety in its turn infects individuals, fostering 


anc vultiplying their sins. There are sinful occupa- 
tio: sinful customs, sinful institutions such as prosti- 
tuti. and slavery. It is no more than a half-truth to 
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say that only individuals can ignore and defy the will 
of God. It is also no more than a half-truth to say that 
individuals are never to blame, that society is to blame 
for making them what they are. 

















































9. The last question is the most discouraging one 
of all. What are the effects of sin? First of all, and 
controlling all the other effects, is estrangement. That 
is a suitable word because it does not mean merely 
“being a stranger to” someone. It does mean that. But 
there is also a tragic overtone here; for estrangement 
means being, or acting like, a stranger to those with 
whom you should be in closest harmony. A million 
men may be strangers to a million women: there is | 
no tragedy in that. But if in even one marriage a | | 
husband and wife are estranged, that is tragedy. | 

Sin, almost by definition, means estrangement from | 
God. It is a loyal subject turning traitor, it is a child | 
running away from its Father’s house to become a self- 
made orphan. And because it means estrangement 
from God, it means also estrangement from ourselves. 
To live in accordance with the will of God is to find 
inner harmony and peace. To go against that will is 
to violate the very laws of one’s own existence; it is 
to “cut against the grain of the universe’; it is to 
denature oneself. We become our own worst enemies. 

Created for fellowship with God, we become through 
sin not only unfit for His presence but unfit to live 
with ourselves. 

And, of course, sin brings estrangement from other | 
people. “Hell,” says a modern atheist, “is other people.” 
That is a dramatic confession; to descend to the point 
where the very existence of other persons seems to 
be an insult and a danger to you, is indeed to descend 
into hell. 

The worst of all this is that sin is not a disease like 
hepatitis, for which there is no known remedy but 
which is self-limiting. That is to say, sin is not some- 
thing which will cure itself in time. It is more like a 
disease where the patient’s attempts at a cure only 
make him worse. The sinner becomes fatally weaker. 
The penalty of sin is in not being able to stop. 

In that terrible first chapter of Romans, Paul never 
once says that God sends men to hell for their sins. 
God (three times) is said to “give them up.” The 
penalty for sin is God’s saying, in effect, “Very well, 
have it your own way.” Sin and penalty (as Dr. Cad- 
man used to say) grow on the same stalk. The most 
degrading punishment for sin is that the sinner is 
allowed to have what he wants. 

Then is man in a hopeless state? Indeed he is . . 
unless God comes to his rescue. How this comes to 
pass, and what becomes of those who are rescued, 
will be our topic for next time. + 
(Watch for the third article in this series which will apnear in | 


the September issue. The fourth and concluding article will 
appear in December. ©p.) 
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Like the lad who gave Jesus 
























five loaves and two fishes, 


these VCS children gave— 





and a miracle came to Miami Springs. 


Rev. Loy Sumner began reading the Word of God from his Braille 
Bible as youthful eyes, filled with wonder, watched him... . 


Luring the next two weeks, we are going to share 
in a miracle!” 

When the vacation church school children at Miami 
Springs’ First Church in Florida heard Rev. Paul Ves- 
tal’s opening-day promise, they did not dream how 
greatly the approaching miracle would envelope 
their hearts, nor how marvelously it would benefit 
others. 

“We cannot perform the miracle of giving a little 
blind boy the physical sight to see yellow flowers, 
red birds, or blue sky,” the Miami Springs pastor told 
his youngsters. “But we can share in the miracle of 
giving him a Braille Bible so spiritually he can see 

ae his Lord Jesus.” 

The Presbyterian youngsters learned there were 48 

1 Christian children in the community without sight 

| and without Braille Bibles. Perhaps they could dedi- 
cate each day of their school to prayer for their blind 

a friends and could receive an offering toward the 
A special service of dedication was held . . . prayers and gifts had miracle. If greater generosity moved them, could they 
taken form... . raise money enough to buy each child one book of 

the Bible stamped in Braille characters? 
To understand Braille Bibles, the children invited 
to their vacation church school the next day a blind 
| When we told the children that four volumes of God’s holy Word minister, Rev. Loy Sumner, who had carried out an 
| were theirs, some stood amazed. . . . Others openly wept. active ministry before his retirement. They gathered 
a close around him and heard Mr. Sumner read from 
a Braille Bible, his fingers flying along the lines of 
raised points on the page, his voice translating those 
strange marks and bumps into the Word of God. If 
only he could have seen the crowd of eyes sparkling 

with admiration around him! 

Like the little boy who began a miracle by bring- 
~~ ing Jesus the loaves and fishes, a little girl the next 

.! day brought a tea cup heaped high with pennies, 

nickels, and dimes. 

“I have my life’s savings here to help the blind 
children read about God the way that minister did 
yesterday,” she announced earnestly. Her generous 
faith began a real flood of contributions. No one knows 
how many piggy banks were emptied, how many ice 
cream cones were sacrificed, how many errands were 
run to supply the coins for the Braille Bibles. 
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“t have brought my life’s savings to help the blind children read about God, the way that minister did yesterday.” 
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\merican Bible Society furnishes Bibles printed 


ille in eighteen volumes; four of them make 


New Testament. It was the children’s first plan 
hase one volume containing the Gospel of John 
h blind child in their area. But on the final 
church school, when they counted the many 
and dimes and pennies and quarters, they 
they had many dollars. They could give all 
ew Testament Braille volumes to each child! 
miracle was growing as abundantly as the 
baskets of crumbs left from the tiny loaves and 


ionth later, when the mail trucks arrived to 
the 24 cases of Braille Bibles, our excitement 
wed,” reported Mr. Vestal. “We never thought 
\ildren could purchase a whole truckload of 
ig. Yet there before us were unloaded case 
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after case of beautifully bound “Lamps of God’ to 
light the way for many children in our city.” 

At the Sunday morning dedication service, the 
happy church school children swarmed around the 
192 volumes of scripture they had purchased. The 
reverent significance of the miracle crept over the en- 
tire congregation, and adults joined with children in 
deep prayers for the dedicated use of these special 
Bibles. 

When the blind children actually received the 
Bibles at their annual Christmas party, they too rec- 
ognized the significance of the gift. Some wept with 
joy. Others stood very still in sheer amazement at 
the miracle that had come to them. Parents spoke 
muffled words of thanks in choked tones. Someone 
commented, “We who have vision see less than these 
youngsters without sight.” 

This miracle came to Miami Springs, and its effects 
will undoubtedly last forever. + 
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John O. Raworth, banker, Judge James E. Nichols, co- 
has been an elder for 49 chairman of the board of 

\ years and clerk of the ushers, is active in civic 
session for 43. affairs. 
































Like the valiant Vicksburgers of 

1863, Presbyterian men in Vicks- 

burg, Miss., today wield much more 

becomes a witness __ influence than their numbers might 

| indicate. A visit to First Church in 

this battle-marked town overlook- 

in church and community life. ing the Mississippi convinced me 
of this. 

Their vital Christian witness is 
based on 1) a strong fellowship 
undergirded by regular and cor- 
porate prayer; 2) dedicated lead- 
ership; 3) constructive service in 
the church and community; 4) 
monthly programs which relate the 
Christian faith to their everyday 


Every man 











By THEODORE B. PRATT concerns; and 5) individual en- 
Executive Director thusiasm for the total program of 
| i PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY the church. 
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“Consistent participation in the total life of the church is a marked 
characteristic of the men,” says Dr. William F. Mansell 

(right), pastor. Jack Thweatt (left) is immediate past 

president of the men and a deacon. The men also give generously 

of their time and talent to the work of presbytery and synod. 

Dr. Mansell last year was chairman of synod’s committee for re- 
alignment of presbyteries. 
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Dr. \ illiam F. Mansell, present —_ tendance chart which is displayed 
the historic church, or- at each meeting. It’s a focal point 


pastol é : , 
E men’s work in Vicksburg _at the dinner, and checked regular- 


~ ganiz 7: : Z r “i 

in 194:. The lively enthusiasm of ly to see which team and which 
’ the group soon led other Vicksburg —_—_ man has the best attendance record. 
. churches to organize men’s groups, “Our programs have never been 

too. Among the “firsts” the Presby- of a grandiose nature,” says Jack, 
> terians can claim: an annual inter- “but they are always related to 

church men’s club banquet which the life and work of the church. ig ll arock’ 

now attracts up to 400 men each _— We get outstanding church laymen face units snap-lock 

; : ¢ rigidly together to fit 

spring, an ushers guild which has of the city and state, as well as any space or provide 

been the model for other Presby- _— ministers of Presbyterian and other “seg gsm 

terian churches in the area, the first | churches to speak to us. We go 

Boy Scout troop in Vicksburg, and after some ‘name’ speakers once in 

a cow for a neighboring farm awhile too. We've had Belhaven 

school! First Church men have been _—College’s Dr. McFerrin Crowe, the 

the prime movers in a Bible Class | Congo's Rev. Donald Bobb, Gen- 

that has a long and active history. eral Assembly past-moderator E. T. 

They initiated a men’s prayer fel- Thompson, and Dr. Kelly Unger, 

lowship that meets each Sunday director of a leper colony in Korea.” 

morning and evening. Projects? The men take on a 

Attendance at men’s meetings major effort each year. They have COAT and HAT RACKS _ 

averages 65. Men of the Church erected an outside bulletin board we tg bey pty Fy ay 

are organized into 12 groups, each for the church, purchased a movie ee ee ae ot ee cee 

with a team captain. It is the cap- _ projector and slide film equipment, cree mes bealliee a Gea i talon 
tains duty to contact personally extended the excavation for a Boy — A A Wey ee oe 

each member of his team just pre- Scout room on the property, and well as other efficient space saving equipment’ for 
ceding the meeting, inviting him to provided financial support for Scout aa 
the supper. Within a year after a §jamborees and equipment. Write for Bulletin CK-521 


ee ; : : k 

man joins First Church he is asked But this physical or monetary VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
to serve as a team captain or to service is by no means the most ; ap 
take some other active part in the important project of these men. eS ee eee 
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: drawn into the total life and pro- __ project is in their individual inva- 

| gram of the church through the sion of the community with their Your Standard of 
men’s group. Christian witness. This goes on the | Excellence since 1912 

It is the initiative and enthusiasm year around—quietly and consist- PULPIT = 

of men like Jack Thweatt, imme- ently—in the courts of law, on the y 
diate past president, that keeps this school board, in the shops and ROBES , ¢ | 
mens group vigorous and _ vital. factories, in PTA and service clubs, ; - oe aa 
Sensing a need for a graphic rec- __ in offices and businesses, in banks Geek ndemeusteee = 


ord of attendance and work, Jack, and medical offices, in the halls of | tong-lasting pleas- ‘ 


who is one of twenty government City Hall. THAT is the church at ren recon 
engineers who belong to the group, work through the Men of First | tailored robes. OSES Oe Ce, “ee 
drew up a large multicolored at- | Presbyterian Church, Vicksburg. + WRITE FOR CATALOG PS 5 
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Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
1205 Palmyra Avenue Richmond 27, Virginia 


“Educating men and women for a variety of church vocations.” 


















































































































































































































































ANAL oe Ae 10) 


READINGS 





By JOHN VAIL 


June 1l—Acts 1:1-8 
Which verse gives us the clearcut, 
primary mission of the church? 

June 2—Acts 1:9-14 
How did Jesus’ followers occupy 
their time during the ten days be- 
tween the ascension and Pentecost? 

June 3—Acts 1:15-26 
What apparently were the prereq- 
uisites for being chosen among the 
twelve apostles? 

June 4—Acts 2:1-13 
(Don’t worry about the hard names!) 
How do you answer the question 
in verse 8? 

June 5—Acts 2:14-24 
What was Peter’s purpose in link- 
ing their strange behavior to the 
prophecy of Joel of old? 

June 6—Acts 2:36-47 
What elements of that primitive 
church life would we do well to 
retain, or to recover? 


June 7—Acts 3:1-11 
Why was this power to heal not 
used more widely by the apostles? 


June 8—Acts 3:12-26 
Notice how Jesus the Saviour is 
linked with the patriarchs of old, 
and with the prophets. 


June 9—Acts 4:1-22 
Why were the temple authorities so 
opposed to the preaching of Peter 
and John? 


June 10—Acts 4:23-37 


What did the Christians seek, in 
their prayer together? 


June 11—Acts 5:1-11 


The love of money! 


June 12—Acts 5:12-33 


What happens when the church 
proclaims the judgments of God? 


June 13—Acts 5:34-42 


What strong comfort here for Chris- 
tians under persecution! 


June 14—Acts 6:1-8 


What two kinds of church officers 
and their responsibilities are sug- 
gested here? 


June 15—Acts 6:9-15 
Why their indignation? \\.; jt 
jealousy for the Law and the fem. 
ple, or simply wounded prid« and 
a guilty conscience? 


June 16—Acts 7:1-16 


Stephen turns their thoughts back 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 


June 17—Acts 7:17-42 
Stephen reminds them of their fa- 
thers’ stubborn folly under Moses. 


June 18—Acts 7:51-60 
What basic, fatal sin does Stephen 
point out? 


June 19—Acts 8:1-8 
What is the usual result when the 
church is persecuted? 


June 20—Acts 8:9-25 
Simon, thinking himself “some great 
one,’ encounters the One Great 
One. 


June 21—Acts 8:26-40 
Preachers can be called to leave a 
flourishing work for what they be- 
lieve is a comparatively insignificant 
assignment. 


June 22—Acts 9:1-9 


Saul loses his physical sight and 
gains spiritual light. 








They had come home from church 
and he had settled comfortably with 
his pipe and the Sunday paper. 

Then she said, “John, I’ve got a lot 
of things I want to talk to you about.” 

And he said, “That’s fine. Usually 
you want to talk to me about a lot of 
things you haven’t got.” 

‘cll es 

The lad had come home from sum- 
mer camp bragging about the skills 
he had taken on. 

“I suppose you learned to swim like 
a fish,” his father commented. 

“I can swim better than a fish,” 
Junior said proudly. “I can swim on 
my back.” 

we 

“Nobody seems to like me,” the pa- 
tient told the psychiatrist. 

“Would you mind repeating that?” 
the psychiatrist said. 
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“I said, ‘Nobody likes me,’” the pa- 
tient shouted. “Why don’t you pay 
attention, you big fathead?” 

I Like This: “Parents are people 
who bear children, bore teen-agers, 
and board newly-weds.” 


The two elders knew each other 
intimately. Said the first, “I’ve been 
in the harness in this church for 32 
years.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “and in that 
time you've worn out fifteen holding 
straps and only one collar.” 

on 

Minister counseling elderly mem- 
ber, “And why would you consider 
divorcing your husband after living 
with him 52 years?” 

Elderly member, “Well, preacher, I 
tell you, enough is enough!” 

din 


Then there was the man on his 
golden wedding day who explained, 
“When my wife and I were first mar- 
ried we had some awful fights, but 


eventually we both realized I was 
wrong.” 


A minister's wife was overheard 
recently to say, “A man needs two 
women in his life—a secretary to take 
things down and a wife to pick things 
up.” 


Three times the young lady had 
peered into the Youth Room in the 
fellowship hall. 

Finally, the bashful young man who 
had arrived early for the Sunday sup- 
per asked, “Are you looking for some- 
one in particular?” 

“Oh, no,” she said with a smile, 
“Tm satisfied if you are.” 

At breakfast on a gloomy, foggy 
day the 8-year-old took his turn at 
grace with, “We thank You, Lord, for 
our food and for this beautiful day.” 

Surprised, the mother asked why he 
had thanked God for a beautiful day. 

The boy answered, “Never judge 
a day by its weather.” + 
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June Acts 9: 10-22 
Sau as called of God for a specific 
lif sion. What was it? 


Acts 9:23-31 


June 
Wh. stands out in Paul, in the early 
dav; following his conversion? 

June 25—Acts 9:32-43 
What was the purpose and the ef- 
fect of Peter’s ministry of healing? 


June 26—Acts 10:1-8 
When a man follows the light God 
has civen him, God gives him more 


light. 


June 27—Acts 10:9-33 
What admission did Peter make 
that any Christian, regardless of 
race, should be able to make? (Verse 
98.) 


June 28—Acts 10:34-48 
What makes an effective evangelis- 
tic sermon? 


June 29—Acts 11:1-18 
Prejudice melts away under the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 


June 30—Acts 11:19-30 
What was Barnabas’ chief accom- 
plishment on this trip? + 


WHO MAKXS A CHURCH 
A SUCCXSS? 


Xvxn though my typxwritxr is an 
old modxl, it works quitx wxll xxexpt 
for onx of thx kxys. I havx wishxd 
many timxs that it workxd pxrfxctly. 
It is trux that thxrx arx forty-six kxys 
that function wxll xnough, but just 
onx kxy not working makxs thx dif- 
fxrxne 

Somxtimxs it sxxms to mx that our 
churc!: is somxwhat likx my _ typx- 
writx:—not all thx kxy pxoplx arx 
Working propxrly. 

Yo: may say to yoursxlf, “Wxll, I 


am ‘ onx pxrson. I won’t makx or 
brx: hx Church.” But it doxs makx 
a a) «rxnex bxcausx a church to bx 
xffxcvx nxxds thx activx participa- 
tior XVxry pxrson. 

5. ‘hx nxxt timx you think you arx 
on! x pxrson and that your xfforts 
arx nxxdxd, rxmxmbxr my typx- 
writ 


: ind say to yoursxlf, “I am a 

x) ‘on in thx congrxgation, and I 
1 

am = <dxd vxry much.” 


—SourcE UNKNOWN 
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Through your will... 


you can protect the welfare of your family. 
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Church by helping to extend its program 
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Your questions 
answered 
By BEN L. ROSE 


Q. Assume that a Christian prays 
for some good thing; assume fur- 
ther that the thing does not 
manifest itself within a reason- 
able time. Should he conclude 
that it is not God's will that he 
have the thing and cease pray- 
ing? Or should he continue pray- 
ing at the risk of nagging God, 
if that is possible? 


A. We are not nagging God when 
we continue at His invitation to 
make our desires and supplications 
known unto Him. Always in our 
prayers there should be the atti- 
tude of accepting His will, and if 
His will is to delay the answer, 
then that is what we accept. We 
should not seek to run before Him, 
nor should we become anxious 
about what we ask. We simply 
leave it in His hands. But we are 
encouraged to persist in prayer. I 
believe that if we continue to look 
for an answer to our prayer God 
will reveal it to us. If He finally 
says NO to our prayer, that an- 
swer will eventually become known 
to the seeking heart. 


=-—-=<. = 


Q. Is it proper for a lay man 
or woman to stand behind the 
sacred desk (the pulpit) while 
speaking to the assembly in the 
sanctuary? 


A. It is entirely proper for any 
Christian to stand in the pulpit 
while speaking to the assembly in 
the sanctuary. No part of the church 
building is more sacred than any 
other. We need to be very careful 
that we do not do what the Roman 
Church has done and put a screen 
or guard-rail (visible or invisible) 
between the minister and the peo- 
ple, I always flinch a little at the 
phrase “sacred desk.” Is the pulpit 
any more sacred than the pews? 
[ think not. The hearing of the 
Word of God requires as much 
holiness as the preaching of it— 
sometimes more. 


Q. | find Presbyterian churches 
more and more using the term 
“Holy Week” to designate the 
week before Easter. Am I wrong 
in objecting to this? 


A. It depends on how your objec- 
tion manifests itself. Let your posi- 
tive witness be given in love. With 
you I believe that the term is out 
of accord with our Presbyterian 
heritage. For us no week is more 


To: Dr. Ben L. Rose * Union Theological Seminary * Richmond 27, Virginia 


Dear Dr. Rose: This is my question— 
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holy than any other. Presbyteri.ins 
have not applied the word “ho!y” 
to things or to seasons or to days 
other than the Sabbath. Even 
Easter is no more holy than any 
other Sabbath. Our forefathers 
knew that it is but a brief step 
from “holy week” to “holy water.” 


Q. Why do we Presbyterians not 
kneel when we pray? In my 
humble opinion it would be a lot 
more meaningful. | refer to pub- 
lic corporate prayer, not individ- 
ual private prayer. 


A. I am not acquainted with the 
historic reasons for it, but tradi- 
tionally Presbyterians have stood 
for prayer. While we are express- 
ing preferences, I prefer that posi- 
tion. In our culture it is more nor- 
mal to show respect by standing, 
and to show humility by bowing 
the head. To stand with bowed 
head while we speak to God thus 
shows our respect for Him and our 
humility before Him. But it shows 
something else. It shows that as 
children of God in the presence of 
our Father we, although sinners, 
have dignity and worth. 
Kneeling or standing are both to 
be preferred to sitting. This posi- 
tion shows little but indifference 
and laziness. + 
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rhe following reviews are made available by the Protestant Motion 
ure Council and are suggested for family viewing unless otherwise indi- 
d. These reviews do not represent official endorsement by the Presby- 
an Church US or its official magazine.—THE EDITORS 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR (Walt Disney Pro- 
duction. Buena Vista Release) 

Humorously amusing and ingeniously clever, this romantic 
comedy follows the adventures of a science professor so absorbed 
in his experiments that he even forgets to show up for his 
wedding. Since this has happened three times, he is about to 
lose his girl to a more punctual rival. He is also about to perfect 
an amazing invention, “flubber,” which when applied to men 
and things defies the law of gravity. Its use opens tremendous 
possibilities which are also noted by a loan shark (villain of 
the picture) who plots to steal the formula and sell it for gain. 
Good healthy fun is manifest throughout, involving pompous 
politicians, bouncing ball players, good and bad people, college 
teachers and students, and all sorts of interesting places, includ- 
ing Washington, D. C. It is delightful, fanciful family entertain- 
ment. 


THE POLICE DOG STORY (Zenith Pictures Presentation. 
United Artists Release) 

In this light melodrama, the training of a German shepherd 
dog for police duty is the main interest even though the plot is 
eventful, since it concerns also the apprehension of criminals 
and the unraveling of mysterious causes of a fire in which a 
former policeman has died. The story is factually well told, and 
well acted in natural environment. 


ATLANTIS, THE LOST CONTINENT (George Pal Pro- 
duction. MGM Release) 

A Greek fisherman and his son rescue a girl afloat and semi- 
conscious on a drifting raft. When they arrive at their humble 
cottage, she declares that she is a princess from the kingdom of 
Atlantis, beyond the Pillars of Hercules. She beguiles the young 
Demetrius to take her back to Atlantis. They find it in the hands 
of a wicked ruler who dominates her father, the king. Demetrius 
is reduced to slavery and has to accomplish great feats and 
foment a revolt of the slaves to deliver the country. Macabre 
elements, horror, cruelty, and sadism are over-emphasized. This 
part-science-fiction, part-adventure melodrama is an example of 
the use of color and spectacle to make up for a poor tale. For 
adults and mature young people only. 


MAKE MINE MINK _ (Hugh Stewart Production. J. Arthur 
Rank Release) 

Four middle-aged, seemingly respectable British people de- 
ide to engage in “exchanges” (i.e., thefts in everyday parlance) 
or the benefit of the pet charities of one of their number. The 
most profitable article for this purpose being fur, the more ex- 
pensive the better, the traffic becomes quite brisk in this luxurious 
ommodity, and the adventures of the quartette quite hilarious. 
Chis is comedy added to satire, involving a collection of “char- 
cters” which succeeds in making an utterly foolish plot quite 
‘musing. For adults and mature young people only. 
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A SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN PRESBYTERIANISM AND OTHER PARTS OF CHRIST'S. WORLD 


Retiring moderator outlines 
issues and objectives 

Speaking at Grace Covenant Church 
in Richmond, Dr. Marion Boggs, re- 
tiring moderator of the General As- 
sembly, outlined what he believes are 
the issues and objectives before the 
Presbyterian Church US. As_ the 
church enters its 101st General As- 
sembly, Dr. Boggs offered five objec- 
tives for the church: 1) To reaffirm 
its adherence to historic Presbyterian 
heritage; 2) to mobilize the total 
membership of the church to the work 
of evangelism; 3) to continue to 
clarify the moral and ethical witness 
of the church, and to Christianize our 
own hearts; 4) to continue the minis- 
try of reconciliation amid the 
tensions of our time; 5) to emphasize 
the importance of lay people in the 
life and leadership of the church. 

Dr. Boggs said he has visited 67 
towns and villages within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church US during 
the year of his moderatorship. He 
said he had heard people claim that 
the deliverances of some of our 
church courts do not correspond with 
the thinking of the majority of our 
members. He related the constitution- 
al method by which 
synods, and the General 
issue deliverances. Because the meth- 
od followed is constitutionally —in- 
volved, the decisions are not “snap 
judgments.” He said, “It is not the 
duty of church courts to take a moral 
Gallup poll of the people, but to de- 
termine the scripture teaching on 
moral issues. The word of God is the 
final authority. General Assembly can 
be mistaken, but it is less likely that 
General Assembly will be mistaken 
than an individual.” 

Speaking of segregation he said, 
“Our General Assembly was the first 
great denominational body to speak 
out in the South. It said, ‘Enforced 
segregation is out of harmony with 
Christian teaching and ethics.’ This 
deliverance runs counter to lives, to 
customs, to the political thinking of 
many in the Southland. What shall 
we do? Our witness will continue! We 
shall try to be loving and Christlike. 
We shall be firm! Our main concern 
is not the law, but the attitudes of 
hearts and minds. We believe that 
Presbyterians will do the will of God 
when they understand it.” 


racial 


presbyteries, 
Assembly 
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World Missions Board 
appoints Cooley 

Rev. George 
Cooley, pastor of 
the Lebanon (Ky.) 
Church, has been 
appointed director 
of student relations 
in the candidate 
department of the 
Board of World 
Missions. He will 
be responsible for student contacts 
including correspondence and cam- 
pus visits, cooperative work with 
denominational and_ interdenomina- 
tional agencies, and long-range re- 
cruiting. He will be in charge of the 
international scholarship program of 
the missions board. 

Mr. Cooley, a native of Lynn Haven, 
Fla., is a graduate of the University 
of Florida and Louisville Seminary. 
Prior to his service in the Lebanon 
Church, he was minister to students 
in Lexington, Va. 


National Council programs on TV 

(ncc) The National Council of 
Churches, through its Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, will be on 
gram Directions 61. There will be 
four programs: June 4, “Intercity 
Story,” a story on youth delinquency; 
June 11, an exploration of the contrast 
and conflict of cultures in Latin Amer- 
ica; June 18, a treatment of the 
ecumenical movement, emphasizing 
the forthcoming Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in 
New Delhi; June 25, a treatment of 
the relationship between Hellenism 
and biblical tradition. See your local 
paper for time and station. 


Study asked on 
communion “scandal” 

(RNS) The World Council of 
Churches’ youth and faith and order 
departments in Geneva have urged a 
re-examination of the problem of cele- 
brating Holy Communion at ecumen- 
ical gatherings by the 178-member 
denominations of WCC. The primary 
concern is to reduce to the minimum 
the scandal caused by the multiplica- 
tion of communion services at ecu- 
menical gatherings. The departments 
favor one communion service at such 
meetings “within the context of the 
conference,” and at the invitation of 
a “host church or churches” which 


would not be a service of the confer- 
ence but of the inviting church. 


Church school administrators 
to confer 

(pn) Matters of mutual conceri: to 
church school administrators will 
discussed at the Church School Ad- 
ministration Conference at Montreat, 
N. C., June 22-25. The conference will 
be built around small workshop groups 
in which pastors, superintendents, di- 
rectors of Christian education, Chris- 
tian education committee members, 
and others involved in the operation 
of the church school will share ideas 
and study. Outstanding resource per- 
sons will lead the groups. 

Interesting features in addition will 
include a series of lectures on group 
dynamics and administration by Dr. 
Elmer F. Ansley of the National 
Council of Churches, a unique ad- 
ministration role-play to illustrate the 
application of group dynamics and 
administration to Christian education, 
a presentation of “Where we are in 
the Covenant Life Curriculum” by Dr. 
Charles E. S. Kraemer, executive di- 
rector of the curriculum. Recreation 
will be led by Robert Fakkema. There 
will be opportunity for worship, fel- 
lowship, and _ self-evaluation for re- 
newed purpose. 

For further information contact Rev. 
Harold E. Fuller Jr., director, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Ga. 


“Aletheia Paperbacks” 
marketed 

(PN) John Knox Press will call its 
forthcoming series of paperback books 
“Aletheia Paperbacks” instead of 
Alpha Books. The name, pronounced 
“a-LAY-thee-a,” is a transliteration of 
the Greek word meaning “truth.” The 
series will be introduced in late April, 
and will provide inexpensive books on 
religious themes. Three books in the 
series appeared earlier in hardback 
edition; and for re-release they have 
been thoroughly revised. They are Un- 
derstanding the Books of the Old 
Testament, Understanding the Books 
of the New Testament, both edited 
by Patrick H. Carmichael, and We 
Believe by Henry Wade DuBose. 
Three others of the series, to appear 
substantially as in their earlier hard- 
back form, will be Adventures in Par- 
enthood by W. T. Thompson, A Call 
To Faith by Rachel Henderlite, and 
The Sermon on the Mount and Its 
Meaning For Today by E. T. Thomp- 
son. 

New titles will be added in 1962, 
according to Martin E. Bratcher, gen- 
eral manager of John Knox Press. 
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A quest group and a counselor look on while two of the group help Rev. Russell Bisnet construct 
an outdoor grill at Muhlenberg Presbytery’s Camp and Conference Center. The center is the 
result of joint work between presbytery and the Men of the Church. 





This is your peerless heritage. . . 











CONFERENCE SCHEDULES 


Presbyterian Conferences: 


Synod of W. Va. World Mission Conference, Bluestone Conference Cen- 
ter, Hinton, May 3l-June 1. For information: Rev. Lewis V. Boyle, 
Bates Memorial Church, 103 Jefferson Park Drive, Huntington 5, 
W. Va. 


Synod of Va. Men’s Conference, Massanetta Springs, Harrisonburg, Va., 
July 21, 22, 23. For information: T. Marshall Gordon, Registrar, P. O. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


*Summer School for Leaders, Montreat, N. C., (first school) June 24-30; 
(second school) July 1-7. For information: Office of Adult Education, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


*Campus Christian Life Conference, Montreat, N. C., August 13-19. 
For information: Campus Christian Life, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


Refresher for the Minister, 1961 summer program at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., July 24-August 4. For information: Secretary of the 
Summer Program, Union Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 27, 
Va. 


°A complete schedule of Montreat conferences may be found in the May issue of Survey. 


Other Conferences: 


Convocation of Christian Colleges, St. Olaf College, June 17-21. For 
information: St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


Hach One Teach One summer courses, Chautauqua, N. Y., (first course) 
July 10-28; (second) July 31-Aug. 18. For information: School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


‘ational Church Conference for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo., July 24-27. 
For information: National Church Conference for the Blind, P. O. Box 
6999, Fort Worth 15, Texas. 


stitutes of Scientific Studies for Prevention of Alcoholism, (first) July 
10-21 at Loma Linda, Los Angeles; (second) July 24-Aug. 4 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. For information: National Committee for the Prevention 
of Alcoholism, 6830 Laurel St., N.W., Washington 12, D. C. 


culty Christian Conferences, (Southwest) Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Aug. 21-25; (Southeast) Lake Junaluska, N. C., 
Aug. 21-25. For information: Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 
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Princeton Seminary president, 
James I. McCord, announced that an 
award of nearly $30,000 has been 
granted by Lilly Endowment, Inc., 
to the seminary for preparation of a 
new bibliography of New Testament 
studies. * * * Dr. Herbert C. Jack- 
son, a Baptist mission scholar, has 
m been named director of the Missionary 
Research Library, to succeed Dr. 
Frank M. Price. The library is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Council 
of Churches and Union (N.Y.) Semi- 
nary. * * * Billy Graham’s Miami 
{ Crusade gained 475 decisions for 
ah Christ on the opening night, second 
only to New York’s 485 record for an 
opening night in the United States. 
The crusade lasted three weeks. * * * 
A team of five Korean scholars is 
working to translate the New Testa- 
ment into modern Korean. A number 
| il of missionaries, among them Keith 
Crim, Presbyterian US, are serving 
| on the advisory committee. * * * 

A silent prayer vigil for world peace 
was held by members of the Religious 
| Society of Friends over the Easter 





2k SSB. 


weekend at the U.S. Armed Forces 
recruiting booth on Times Square in 
New York City. Similar demonstra- 
tions were staged by other Quakers 
and pacifists in various parts of the 
country. * * * Seventy more scrolls 
have been discovered in a cave near 
the Dead Sea by amateur archeologist 
Yigael Yadin of Israel. They relate to 
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Mainichi Daily News in Kobe, Japan, pictured a Japanese Christian doctor, Takeshi Umeyama 
and his family as they sailed for Indonesia where the doctor will serve in the hospital at 
Bandung. He has been employed in the Presbyterian US mission-supported hospital in Osaka. 


HH If NEWS ROUNDUP 


the period of Simon Bar-Kochba, lead- 
er of the last Jewish revolt against the 
Romans in the second century. * * * 
Motivational research will soon be 
applied to the Protestant ministry to 
aid candidates and to assist seminaries 
in selection of candidates. The Min- 
istry Studies Board of the American 
Association of Theological Schools and 
the National Council of Churches will 
carry out the program. * * * The 
American Bible Society says that the 
entire Bible has been published in 
221 languages, and portions of the 
Bible in 1,165 languages. It has not 
been translated into approximately 
1,500 other languages and dialects. 
* * * Philippe Maury, general secre- 
tary of the World Student Christian 
Federation since 1949, is the new di- 
rector of the World Council of 
Churches’ Department of Information 
in Geneva, Switzerland. * * * Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians lead in years 
of service as chaplains in both houses 
of Congress. A Baptist publication in 
Washington has suggested that a more 
equitable system for selection among 
religious groups of America be con- 
sidered. * * * A thirteenth century 
fragment of the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the long-extinct Cumanian 
language was discovered on a farm 40 
miles from Budapest, Hungary, in the 
hands of a 72-year-old peasant, who 
was able to quote the first part of the 
prayer. 


Unfinished Civil War 
business discussed 

(nNS) Men who forget God just as 
easily forget man. This was the proj)- 
lem discussed when more than 3()) 
Presbyterian laymen, who hold p: 
with the federal government, met :-- 
cently at Trinity Church (Presbyteria: 
US) in Arlington, Va. Attending the 
fifth annual dinner for Presbyterian 
Men in Government, the group heard 
noted historian Bruce Catton call for 
America to solve the race problem that 
has been left as the legacy of the 
Civil War. 

Associate Justice Tom C. Clark of 
the US Supreme Court presided. 
Thirty members of Congress were 
present. Mr. Philip Howerton of Char- 
lotte, former moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church US, addressed the 
group in behalf of the denomination. 

Mr. Catton, a layman of Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, told the assembly that the Civil 
War “ended slavery but left us with 
what we blithely call the race prob- 
lem. Fighting that war, we committed 
ourselves once and for all to the mat- 
ter of solving the race problem. This 
is an effort we can never abandon. 
It is central to our meaning as a na- 
tion.” He concluded with the state- 
ment that “our real problem today is 
not that we were born into the middle 
of the twentieth century, but that we 
were born into the middle of the hu- 
man race.” 


Men’s leader invited to Geneva 

(pn) One American was invited to 
confer in the biennial European Con- 
ference for Church Men’s Work, April 
16-20, near Geneva, Switzerland. That 
invitation was issued to E. A. Andrews 
Jr., secretary of Men’s Work for the 
Presbyterian Church US. The multi- 
language conference will include rep- 
resentatives from Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Denmark, Holland, Germany, 
France, England, and probably Bel- 
gium and Austria. 

Mr. Andrews explained that this 
idea clinic of European church lead- 
ers will be devoted to developing the 
layman’s participation in the church. 
He said they admire our work and 
want to learn our points of view. He 
plans to interpret American proced- 
ures and materials for the continental 
churchmen. 

The United Church Men and the 
division of men’s work of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education 
will be represented by Mr. Andrews. 
He will also report on this experience 
to the United Church Men at Toronto 
in November. 
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New way found to enlarge church 


(xs) Covenant Presbyterian Church 
in Charlotte, N. C., has instituted a 
an for enlarging the dimensions 
church. Through a “religious 
{ program” it plans to expand 
its discipleship to bring forth light 
from darkness, and the Kingdom in 
fresh power. 

Concerned about the ideological 
warfare that now engulfs the globe, 
the church has adopted a $400,000 
campaign to aid foreign missions, 
home missions, and Christian higher 
education. This is above the church’s 


new 
of tl 
Poi! it 


$310,000 annual budget. $112,500 
will go to foreign medical missions, 
with a large portion earmarked for 
the addition of a 50-bed wing at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chunju, Korea. 


$112,500 will go to St. Andrews Col- 
lege, $20,000 will be used to buy 
land at current prices as sites for fu- 
ture churches, $13,000 will be used 
to help rebuild the fire-razed Chapel 
Hill church, and $142,000 to wipe out 
the church’s indebtedness. 

Dr. Warner Hall, pastor of the 
2.665 member Covenant Church, said 
that the money which is now going 
to pay off the indebtedness will be 
devoted, when the church is debt- 
free, to “roam the earth for us, meet- 
ing needs wherever they arise, speak- 
ing here and there ‘a good word for 
Jesus, a word of hope, a word of 
Christian concern.” 

In explaining the reason for adopt- 
ing the project, Dr. Hall said “. . . If 
we do this well, another church .. . 
ten... a hundred . . . perhaps a 
thousand churches, may come to 
stand with us.” 


















An autographed baseball, given by Rube 
Weiser, manager of the Atlanta Crackers, 
an a plaque given by Don Manson, right, 
were two of the honors given to Miss C. 
Vircinia Harrison in recognition of 36 years 
on ‘he staff of Columbia Seminary. 
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wise gifts 


sixty-six bequests, amounting 


to $2,627,313, came to Presbyterian seminaries 


1960. That’s a lot of money, 


but it looks to me like one of the best long time 
investments a man can make. Do our schools need 


MAN TO I’ve just heard that 
MINISTER: 
and colleges during 
more funds? 
MINISTER 
TO MAN: 


Yes, they do. Education in the United States is 
facing great demands. Tax money, in large sums, 


is going to public-supported schools. But it’s up 


to Presbyterians to 


keep our institutions moving 


forward in this day of great opportunity. 

The trustees of our colleges and seminaries are 
working on expansion plans to cope with the in- 
creased enrollments we expect in the future. 
When you add up what they tell us the minimum 
needs of our schools are, it comes to more than 
the total investments we now have in all the 


twenty-seven institutions, $130 million. 


we shall need over 


years to reulize these plans. A bequest or gift is 


most worthwhile. 


These thirty-three laymen of our church agree: 


COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS 


Leroy B. Allen 

J. McFerran Barr 
T. Mack Blackburn 
Rex I. Brown 
Royall R. Brown 
Wood Brown 

Royal E. Cabell, Jr. 
John Raeburn Green 
Joseph S. Guernsey 
Robert E. Harwell 


William Haynes, Jr. T. M. Reinhart 


HICHER EDUCATION 


c= 


KEEP IT BRICHT 


Louis E. Hurley 
Robert F. Kennon 
Edward LeMaster 
Robert L. Maclellan 
Samuel H. Mann 

Paul K. McKenney, Jr. 
Will A. Morriss, Jr. 
William F. Mulliss 
William H. Neary 
Joseph C. Nelson 


Indeed, 
$150 million in the next ten 


AND DEFERRED GIFTS 


D. W. Robinson 
Charles G. Rose, Jr. 
Kenneth Stettler 
Paul Strong 
Howard Tumilty 
Salem I. Wallace 
George Ward 

Rufus N. Ward 

J. O. Watts, Jr. 

J. Gaston Williamson 
C. W. Wilmore 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176. RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





Let your church officers know that you read 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and that you ap- 
preciate your Every Family Plan subscription 
to the magazine. 





GREEN ACRES, INC. 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


GERIATRIC HOSPITAL 
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Monthly rates $210.00 to $300.00 


Brochure and detail information avail- 
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Church Worship Aids 
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70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
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Dentist pulls a good one 

(rns) It was not by mistake that 
Dr. Herbert M. Phillips, president and 
founder of the Albert Schweitzer Edu- 
cation Foundation, pulled out a good 
idea recently. The Chicago dentist told 
an audience at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee student union 
that the nations need a “Geo-ethical 
Year” along the lines of the recent 
Geo-physical Year. The object of his 
proposal was to unite the free world 
under a common ideal. 


Officers of Association of Homes for Senior 
Citizens are (L. to R.) Rev. Howard Cobbs, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Robert Tapp, Presi- 
dent, Gordon Hanson of the Division of 
Homes, and Robert Parry, vice-president. 


Nursing home need seen in 
Assembly 

(pn) The Presbyterian Association 
of Homes for Senior Citizens, holding 
its first annual meeting at Presby- 
terian Home, High Point, N. C., in 
March, heard Gordon A. Hanson stress 


B® the need for small nursing homes 


throughout our General Assembly. Mr. 
Hanson, secretary, division of homes 
and Christian welfare of the Board 
of Church Extension, said these facili- 
ties would offer care to older people 
and to those needing long term help 
(such as those suffering from acci- 
dents, heart attacks, strokes, etc.). 
While helping all age groups, he sees 
no conflict with homes offering resi- 
dential type service. Mr. Hanson also 
explained that the association was in 
a position to promote such programs 
among congregations, and to advise 
with them. 

The association, which brings to- 
gether administrators and professional 
staffs of our church’s homes for senior 


.citizens, seeks to promote understand- 


ing of programs, problems and prac- 
tices of the member homes. Guest 
speaker at the meeting was Mr. Wil- 
lard Farrow, administrator of the 
Methodist Home in Charlotte. He 
warned that administrators must be 
realistic about finding and keeping 
high calibre staff by paying adequate 
salaries. 





Black Muslims described 

(rns) At a Methodist conference 
on race relations, held recently in 
Louisville, Dr. C. Eric Lincoln warned 
that the Black Muslim movement is 
“viciously and outspokenly anti-white, 
anti-Christian, anti-integration, and 
anti-American.” Dr. Lincoln, professor 
of social philosophy at Clark College, 
a Negro Methodist school in Atlanta, 
described the Black Muslims as “the 
Ku Klux Klan in reverse.” He said the 
organization is growing rapidly and 
at present has 100,000 card-carrying 
members with 71 temples throughout 
the United States. They are trying to 
infiltrate Negro churches and colleges. 

“Churches are going to find it in- 
creasingly difficult to fight this move- 
ment if they don’t start living up to 
Christian principles and abolish segre- 
gation,” he said; and, “Racial segre- 
gation gives the Muslims and other 
fast-growing racist groups a weapon 
against which we have no real de- 
fense.” (The Black Muslims are not 
connected with the world religion of 
Islam or its followers, the Moslems, 
often called Muslims. ) 





“What does our society appear to 
think about more than anything else? 
Sex and money? They can become 
obsessions—yet they can be, and are, 
the very points at which many people 
find God.” 

—REV. J. G. MATHESON, 
Church of Scotland’s 
Life and Work magazine 


Four generations attended the Men’s meeting 
at First Church Columbus in March. Shown 
(L. to R.) C. C. Hartpence, Kirven Gilbert 
~ Kirven Gilbert Sr. Front, Kirven Gilbert 
il. 








Louisville Seminary awarded the Olof An- 
derson Sr. Fellowship in practical theology 
to Thomas Clayton, left, and the Fielding 
Lewis Walker Fellowship in doctrinal theol- 
ogy to Thomas J. Bumpas. 


“Action” conference scheduled 


(pn) Helping Christians translate 
their moral concerns into intelligent 
action will be the purpose of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education the first 
week end in September. “The Chris- 
tian in Action” will be the theme of 
the conference, open to 200 partici- 
pants, at Montreat, N. C. 

Dr. Waldo Beach, professor of 
Christian ethics at Duke University, 
will discuss “The Theology of Chris- 
tian Action.” Dr. James McBride 
Dabbs, president of the Southern 
Regional Council, will direct the sem- 
inar on “The Christian and Race Re- 
lations.” “The Christian and Alcohol- 
ism” will be the topic of a talk by 
Dr. Howard J. Clinebell Jr., associate 
professor of pastoral counseling at the 
Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy. The entire assembly will hear 
each speaker, before dividing into 
smaller groups for discussion. 

Dr. Malcolm P. Calhoun, secretary 
of the division of Christian action of 
the board, said the conference is open 
to anyone interested. He expressed 
hope that Christian action committee 
leaders in local churches, presbyteries, 
and synods, will participate. Registra- 
tion fee for individuals will be $6, for 
married couples $10. Participants will 
pay their own travel, lodging, and 
food expenses. 

Register before August 1 by writing 
the Christian Action Division, P.O. 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Presbyterians in the news 


Rev. john Somerville, Presbyterian 
US missionary to Korea, is chairman 
of a (hristian recreation center for 


30,000 American servicemen at Seoul. 
The center was dedicated in April. 
The first chairman, also a Presbyterian 
US missionary, was Rev. Homer Rick- 
abaugh. 

Rev. Abraham J. Muste, Presby- 
terian and executive secretary emeritus 
of the Fellowship for Reconciliation, 
has been ordered by the United States 
Tax Court to pay back taxes on his 
income. He had refused because some 
portion might go toward the nation’s 
military establishment. 

The women of the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Bristol, Va., honored 
Mrs. Donald McIver at their Febru- 
ary meeting by presenting her with a 
life membership in the Friends of the 
Seminary of Union Seminary in Va. 
Mrs. McIver represented the Synod 
of Appalachia when the “Friends” or- 
ganization came into being. 

John N. Irwin II, an elder in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Union 
(N.Y.) Seminary. Dr. Robert S. Baker, 
organist-choirmaster . at Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, has been appointed Director of 
the School of Sacred Music. 

Toddie Lee Wynne, Dallas oil man, 
elder of Highland Park Church, and 
chairman of the board of Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas, has been named 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Presbyterian Hospital of Dallas. 

Rey. and Mrs. John R. Crawford, 
studying at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
for mission service wrote, “Jack’s uni- 
versity classes throw him into contact 


with a very varied group, ranging 
from American Ba’hai missionaries 
(Yes, they are here—don’t doubt it!) to 
assorted left-wingers, Communists, 
and theology students.” 


_ Mr. Clifford C. Losberg Jr., elder 
in Canal Street Churgh of New Or- 


leans, was made president-elect of 
the Louisiana Hospital Association. 
He is presently serving as president 


of New Orleans Hospital Coun- 
cil. 

‘1 a sidewalk “funeral” for Jim 
Cr at Oklahoma City, Okla., Rev. 
William G., Spearman, a United Pres- 


byterian minister, led a group of 
dem \nstrators in a recitation of the 
Lo Prayer. The mock funeral 
Pare, led by a hearse, called atten- 
tion ‘o the refusal of a downtown de- 
par'ient store to serve Negroes at 
Its |::ncheonette, 
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Beginning 
A NEW 
SERIES 


Bible Guides 


WILLIAM BARCLAY and F. F. BRUCE, general editors. Bible Guides will 
form a concise conspectus of the Bible when all 22 volumes are complete. Four 
volumes are now ready (see below), the remaining volumes will be published 
annually in groups of 4 or 5. 96 pages, each. Laminated Paper Covers, $1 


No. 1 The Making 
Of the Bible 


WILLIAM BARCLAY. In this mas- 
terly survey, Dr. Barclay looks at the 
Bible as it is with its own authority, 
its own witness, and its own claim to 
be the Word of God. He shows the 
structure, the fascinating history, and 
the unique power of the Bible. 


No. 7 The Prophets 
Of Israel (1) Isaiah 


GEORGE KNIGHT. Among the 
prophets of the Old ‘Testament, 
Isaiah stands supreme in his lofty 
conception of God, his sense of pur- 
pose for the people of Israel, and his 
own loyalty to his call from God. 
The book gives a luminous and lucid 
guide to the content of this great 
prophecy. 


No. 11 The Wisdom 
Of Israel 


JOHN PATERSON. In this book 
Dr. Paterson deals with Job and 
Proverbs. He says the Wisdom litera- 
ture of which the 2 books form a 
part “represents the effort of the 
Hebrew mind to understand and ex- 
plain all that exists . . . to seek wis- 
dom.” 


No. 13 The Good News 


C. L. MITTON. Here is a survey of 
the earthly ministry of Jesus as re- 
corded by the three evangelists in the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
Dr. Mitton unfolds the miracle of 
Jesus—Son of Man and Lord of Life. 
He points to the power of the records 


to witness to Jesus as the author and 


finisher of our Christian faith. 


Order from your bookstore 


c Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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— News in Review 


Mission board acts summarized 
(pn) The Board of World Missions 

of the Presbyterian Church US, meet- 

ing in Nashville in March, acted as 
follows: 

APPOINTED 24 new missionaries, a 
record-breaking number of new ap- 
pointees. Seven will go to Korea, 
six each to Brazil and Mexico, four 
to Ecuador, and one to Japan. 

APPROPRIATED an additional $10,- 
000 for Congo relief work. 

APPROVED in principle a plan to 
put location of Congo missionaries 
under a joint committee of five Con- 
golese and five missionaries, and 
approved the Congo mission’s plan 
for operating a “cattle raising pro- 
gram.” 

ACCEPTED Rev. Cecil Thompson of 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, as 
visiting professor at Campinas The- 
ological Seminary in Brazil for a 
summer lectureship. 

ADVISED the General Assembly rep- 
resentatives of its thinking on the 
cooperative mission plan for Mexico 
to be offered to the Assembly for 
approval. 

AUTHORIZED expenditures for vari- 
ous projects on several fields, and 
worked through scores of actions 
growing out of 75 pages of reports 
and communications. 
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Presbytery Church 


GRANVILLE 


CONCORD 
ABINGDON 





Ne 


New MEN OF THE CHURCH Charters 


Ernest Myatt Church 
Woodlawn Church 


BETHEL 

SAVANNAH First Church 
LOUISIANA Baker Church 
ATLANTA Columbia Church 


Fairview Church 
Seagle Memorial Church 


Place 

Rt. 3, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sharon, S. C. 
Swainsboro, Ga. 
Baker, La. 
Decatur, Ga. 

RFD, Lenoir, N. C. 
Rt. 1, Pulaski, Va. 








New Buildings — 


Emmanuel Church in Atlanta, Ga. 
dedicated its new building in Febru- 
ary. Formerly the Pryor Street Church, 
the new church is now situated about 
midway between Lakewood and 
Forest Park. The completed fellow- 
ship hall, which doubles as a sanc- 
tuary, seats 250 people and is the first 
unit of the proposed church plant. 
Total cost of the building, exclusive 
of land and furnishings, was $100,- 
000. Dr. William Childs Robinson was 
preacher on the occasion of the first 
service. 


The education unit of the Covenant 
Church, Oak Ridge, Tenn. was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, March 19. The 
building consists of a fellowship hall, 
also used temporarily as a sanctuary, 
and class rooms. Rev. Gordon Brad- 
ford is pastor of the new church, which 
was organized in 1956. Speakers at the 
dedication were Dr. Joseph B. Mack, 
Superintendent of Knoxville Presby- 
tery s Home Missions Committee, and 
Rev. Robert H. Jordan, moderator of 
the presbytery. 











Camp receives unique clock 


“What time is it?” 
“It’s “B’ after ‘S’ o'clock.” 
“Thank you.” 


shop in Laurinburg. 


movement. 


That dialogue may sound strange to you, but it didn’t sound unusual 
to summer campers at Camp Monroe, a Presbyterian camp in the Sand- 
hills of Scotland County, N. C., last summer. They had a genuine Pres- 
byterian clock on the rear wall of Boyd Hall, with the word “Presby- 
terian” on the face in the place of the customary numerals. The clock 
was designed in the shape of a celtic cross to remind campers of the 
early Scottish-Christian heritage of the Presbyterian Church. 

The clock was designed and constructed by an 
elder of the Laurinburg Presbyterian church, A. B. 
Hafer, a private consulting forester in Scotland 
county, and Richard Johnson, a sixteen year old 
Presbyterian who likes to work with his hands. 
They built the clock in Mr. Hafer’s home work- 


Leslie Ingram, chief engineer with the Ingra- 
ham Company’s Laurinburg clock manufacturing 
plant, balanced the clock hands and installed the 


The clock was presented to the camp last spring 
in time for the summer camping season. If anyone 
asks T. C. McKnight, superintendent of Camp 
Monroe, what time it is this year, his reply may 
sound a little “offbeat,” but a glance at the clock 
on the wall will confirm what he said. 





Richard Johnson 
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Presi terian US news briefs 
eF! (aro, the publishing agency of 


the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico, has announced plans to pub- 
lish a Spanish translation of John Cal- 
vin Reid’s book, We Knew Jesus, by 


Dr. James Boyce, Presbyterian US 
missionary, and study books in Span- 
ish by Dr. W. A. Ross, retired Presby- 
terian US missionary living in Mexico. 
e The General Council has announced 
the availability of a stewardship 
speaker service during the steward- 
ship season, October 1-November 19. 
Churches desiring the help of such a 
visitor are asked to submit their re- 
quests to the Council before July 15. 
For details write The General Council, 
341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta 8, Ga. 


e The Raleigh, N. C., News and Ob- 
server reported in March that the 
Boys Handbell Choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Durham, N.C., 
presented a program at Zebulon Meth- 
odist Church. Nine teen-age boys 
using eighteen English-made bells 
compose the choir, the first of its kind 
in the area. E. Franklin Bentel is 
director. 

¢The Columbia Seminary (Decatur, 
Ga.) choir has been touring the 
Synod of South Carolina to express 
gratitude for support of the seminary’s 
development program. Robert New- 
man, Blountstowne, Fla., is president 
of the group which is directed by Rev. 
Hubert Vance Taylor, professor at the 
seminary. 

¢A workshop on ministering to the 
sick, held at Covenant Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., in February, and spon- 
sired by the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Ministers’ Association, reported an at- 
tendance of 405. 


Foundation acquires four 
new trustees 


\) Trustees of the Presbyterian 


Foundation, Inc., of the Presbyterian 
Church US have elected five new 
members to complete the seventeen- 
member board. Dr. John R. Cunning- 
hai ‘xecutive director of the founda- 
tion. said the five named were William 


B. eeley, Midland, Tex.; Jack L. 
Oli. r, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Charles 
C. ise, Charleston, W. Va.; Rev. 
Grivson L. Tucker, Louisville, Ky.; 


Dr. C. Newman Faulconer, Green- 
ville, S.C. 

board also elected the follow- 
ing officers at its March meeting: 
Ph Howerton, president, John S. 
Ca: ‘er, vice president, Rev. J. Cecil 


Lav rence, secretary, and Mr. A. Wal- 
tor itz, treasurer. 
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BETTER Auto Insurance 
at LOWER COST— 


IF YOU 
DONT DRINK 


When you buy Preferred Risk auto insurance you 
have full and complete coverage at low cost. 
Your protection is not stripped-down. Your cost 
is low because you are a ‘‘Preferred Risk’’—a 
non-drinker—and experience shows that non- 
drinkers have fewer and less costly accidents. 
Because we insure only non-drinkers, these 
savings reduce your insurance costs. 


IT PAYS YOU NOT TO DRINK 


Special Low Price Special Broad Coverages 
for non-drinkers only for non-drinkers only 


WITH PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL INSURANCE YOU GET . . . 
25% “ACCIDENT-FREE”’ DISCOUNT 


— if you have had no accidents during the past five years. 15% Discount if you have had no 
accidents during the past three years. 


YOU ALSO GET 10% COMPACT CAR DISCOUNT 25% SECOND-CAR DISCOUNT— 
—if you drive a compact car. on second car if you have two cars 
insured with Preferred Risk. 














MORE SAVING LATER AND — AT NO EXTRA COST 

oe : : “Cancel-Protection”—when you earn 25% “‘Acci- 
. es i no “ me dent-Free” Discount. This is our 5-year written 
full 25% Discount, your continued “ac- guarantee that your Liability protection will not be 
cident-free” driving will earn greater cancelled because of any accidents you may be in- 
Merit Discounts—up to 25%. volved in. (Not available in Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma.) 














See for yourself what your Preferred Risk rate is... 





















































@SGSB BBS SHB IF YOU QUALIFY, SEND THIS COUPON BEE RE RB BEB 
4 PS-16 B 
@ red } MNeatual INSURANCE CO. bal 
a a 
a 6000 GRAND AVENUE «+ DES MOINES, IOWA g 
HM Please send me, without obligation, complete information on your automobile insurance for Total & 
Mi Abstainers. | am a total abstainer, and have had no accidents for the past 3 [J or 5 [) years. é& 
® (check one) © 
@ Name.. ; I a caiticitistsianisnaisngpiteasnicilepisciainedaitineds fn 
2 
[ City....... 0 ST Ree eres 
— ER RS, oe ee TTT: No. of Cars in Family.................csscssssessnessesee : 
| EEE Pn pntabiel Sh TT a 
Bar Is Used for: Circle owner mysere |PRINCIPAL| ALL OTHER DRIVERS My Auto w 
¥ Business 1 ef This Car DRIVER é 2. s. Insurance * 
= Pleasure (J AGE Expires: 
¥ ae % 
gw «(Jo and from work | sex EE g 
@ ....miles one way | MARRIED De aiciensnsnsscene ‘ 
~ America's First Total Abstainer’s Automobile Insurance Company - 
BEER RE RR ERR EERE REESE EEE See 


Not available in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, North and South Carolina, or Virginia. 
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College News 


Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., 
will recognize four alumni for having 
achieved success in their chosen fields 
at the annual Founders’ Day—Alumni 
Achievement Day convocation on 
April 23. The alumni awards will be 
presented to Dr. A. Theodore John- 
son, professor of English at South- 
western at Memphis, Dr. Albert J. 
Kissling, pastor of Riverside Presby- 
terian Church, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Allen D. Harper, vice president of 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles; and Harry W. 
Jones, Cardozo professor of Juris- 
prudence at Columbia University, 
New York. 

King College at Bristol, Tenn. has an- 
nounced the winners of the 1961 Gen- 
eral Competitive Scholarship Contest. 
First place winners of $3,200 scholar- 
ships are Miss Selma Isabel Detman of 
Mobile, Ala., and Mr. Charles Ticknor 
Erion of Augusta, Ga. Second place 
winners of $2,000 scholarships are 
Miss Amelia Jean Johannessen of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Mr. Thomas W. 
Buchanan Jr., of Piedmont, Ala., and 
Mr. Harold Wayne Alison of Piney 
Flats, Tenn. Ninety-two students from 
twelve southern states competed. 


Stuart Robinson-Highland School at 
Blackey, Ky., is now being main- 
tained on a stand-by basis. The school 
building is vacant, but the county has 
rented a part of the gymnasium for 
physical education and classes. The 
farm is in operation. A staff remains 
on the job to keep the office function- 
ing. 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College at 
Laurinburg, N. C., is making plans 
for its drive for $2,250,000. Nine 
North Carolina business and_profes- 
sional leaders have agreed to serve as 
honorary chairmen: Tully Blair, Win- 
ston-Salem; J. B. Brewer, Rocky 
Mount; Sen. Sam Ervin, Morganton; 
Mrs. Lacy Godwin, Fayetteville; 
Philip Howerton, Charlotte; Dr. James 
A. Jones, Richmond; J. Spencer Love, 
Greensboro; W. Y. Preyer, Greens- 
boro; and John F. Watlington Jr., Win- 
ston-Salem. Accepting the eastern and 
western ministerial chairmanships are 
Rev. Charles Lynn Brown, Raleigh, 
and Rev. John A. Redhead Jr., Greens- 
boro. 





FARRAGUT 


),\ COLLEGE PREPARATORY—NAVAL TRAINING 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and 
government academies. Separate Junior De- 
partment. Naval-military. Near beaches. 
Guidance for college and career. Sports. 
Boats. Pool. Band. Write for catalog. 


Admiral Farragut ; cae 
504 Park St., 
St. Petersburg 3, Fle. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
Cc. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
San Antonio, Texas 


ee A liberal arts and sciences coeducational uni- 
> versity offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergraduate. 
{ Completely accredited. Sponsored by United 
| Presbyterians. Faculty of over 100 competent 
:| Christian scholars. An exciting new 107-acre 
\ campus in the Alamo City. CEEB scores re- 
quired. Two Summer Sessions. 
tht Write Director of Admissions 











LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts 
and Terminal Education 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 





Wallace M. Alston, 
President 


Fine scholarship, gen- 
uine religious faith, a 
self-governed student 
body, resources of an ex- 
cellent physical plant, 
and a substantial en- 
dowment plus location 
in metropolitan Atlanta 
make Agnes Scott a top- 
ranking liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 


Affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. 





Dedicated to the Highest Ideals 
of Christian Scholarship 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 


Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presbyterian 
College. Liberal Arts — Business Education — 
Music — Terminal Courses — Business and 
Church Secretary. Total Cost $855 — Liberal 
Scholarships. 
Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Maen ains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
¢ Basic Liberal Arts © Voice © Piano e Organ 
¢ Terminal Business Education 
Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Scholarships. ay endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
John S. Montgomery, Pres. 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine. 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 





gee DALDWIN COLLEGH 


> T aU 


The oldest senior college for women of the 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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New dormitory for women at Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 











your plans 


portunities 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 


Are you ready to discuss 


for college? 


Then consider the op- 


this Presby- 


terian institution offers. 








LAURINBURG, N.C. 








ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 


Four-year 
Coeducational 
Liberal Arts 


OPENING ON NEW CAMPUS 


September, 1961 
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H Moral Character 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. Established 1876 
A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 






Well Disciplined Minds 


P. O. Drawer 483 










QUALITY 
COMES 
FIRST 


@ Quality Faculty—85% with doctorates 


* Quality Curriculum—Daring innovations in 
unified learning and individual study 


@ Quality Students—Strong scholastic potential 
must be demonstrated before admission 


Waterfront, Subtropical Campus 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE St. Petersburg 


Florida 








HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Educating Christian leaders for the nation, 
state and community 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 





Successful, useful lives , 
graduates of Austin College take their place in 
the world as mature, responsible Christian citi- 


zens. Four year, fully accredited liberal arts 
college. Co-educational. 
QuceinCottege 
Sherman, Texas 
For timely understanding of today’s 





world— 
For sound preparation for tomorrow's 
world— 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Liberal arts and sciences for 
men and women 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian *¢ Coeducational ¢ Founded 186 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chrig 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of St. Andrews 
a Presbyterian College 


a” Ar Educational excellence for our 
Lal ‘ 

ir greatest possession, our youth. 
¥ Summer Schools begin June 

12, 1961. Move to the new 

- campus in Sept. 1961. 

4 Maxton, North Carolina 


Ms 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 
Modern Residence Halls 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A church-affiliated woman’s college offering 
opportunities for career-planning as well as 
basic education in the liberal arts. A.B., B.Mus., 
B.S. Degrees. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
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College News (Continued) 


Presbyterian Junior College at Max- 
ton, N. C., a division of St. Andrews 
College, will participate, with Flora 
Macdonald College, in the Flying 
College Tour Around the World, this 
summer. Dr. Louis C. LaMotte will 
teach the courses, and Dr. J. Harold 
Tarbell will conduct the tour, which 
leaves Los Angeles on July 1. The 
summer school special feature will in- 
clude a course on Asiastic civilization 
and a seminar in world problems. 


Florida Presbyterian College at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., acknowledges the 
honors given to Dr. Albert Howard 
Carter, humanities chairman at FPC, 
by various magazines. A literary jour- 
nal in Gaya, India, has published four 
of his poems. In the January 1961 is- 
sue, the Gaya College Journal carried 
his “Yin and Yang,” “Christmas in 
California,” “Ode On St. Nicholas’ 
Day,” and “Shakespeare’s Sonnets of 
1609.” Other poems by Dr. Carter 
appeared in the Nov. 26, 1960, issue 
of the Nation, and in the summer and 
autumn 1960 issues of the Western 
Humanities Review. He has published 
four textbooks, twenty-one articles, 
and about fifty poems. 


Hampden-Sydney College at Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Va., was featured on a 
short-wave broadcast in February 
sponsored by the United States depart- 
ment of defense. The program “On 
The Campus” was beamed to over- 
seas troop audiences. The college glee 
club sang and a historical sketch of 


& the college was given. Recent speak- 


ers at the college have included John 
S. Grant, Richmond, Va., who dis- 
cussed present conditions in Hungary; 
Dr. William C. Sturtevant, outstand- 
ing American ethnologist; and Dr. 
Richard M. Bozorth, a scientist at 
Bell Telphone Laboratories, Murray 
Hill, N. J. 


Davidson College at Davidson, N. C., 
heard noted historian Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee lecture on campus under the R. J. 
Reynolds Lectureship series, March 
27 and 28. Eight seniors at the col- 
lege and one graduate are among the 
winners of the Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowships for 1961-62: James 
T. Anderson, Alexandria, Va., mathe- 
matics; Charles L. Cornwell, Latti- 
more, N. C., English; Hansford M. 
Epes Jr., Lynchburg, Va., German; 
Elwood F. Hartman Jr., Greensboro, 
N. C., French; Peter John Kellogg Jr., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., history; Henry 
C. McFadyen Jr., Lenoir, N. C., Ger- 
man; David N. McKinnon, Greenville, 
Ala., Spanish; Spiro J. Macris, Wil- 
mington, N. C., English; and Henry 
G. Shue, Staunton, Va., psychology. 
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Presbyterian College at Clinton, S. C. 
saw one of its students win a 1961 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship. Maurice Schwartz, the winner, is 
a Laurinburg, N. C., senior. Evin 
Varner of Bennetsville, S. C., and 
Bruce Barnes of Concord, N. C., have 
been selected to represent the coun- 
try overseas this summer in programs 
of good will and service. Both were 
selected on the basis of competition. 
In March Dr. Grady McWhiney, an 
outstanding authority on the Civil 
War, was the featured lecturer in the 
college’s fine arts series. 





“The advantage of broadcasting as 
a means of communication with non- 
Christians is that the listener is master 
of the situation. There is no emotional 
involvement, nor does he have to be 
on the defensive; whereas in a face 
to face encounter an immediate re- 
sistance is set up. The importance of 
radio to evangelism for the first wit- 
ness cannot be overestimated.” 

—REV. FREDERICK R. WILSON, 
Secretary for Broadcasting 
and Films, United Presby- 
terian Church USA. 





Mistrakes? We never 
mak them! 


Well, hardly ever. . . . Mrs. J.” 
Wiltbank, writing in the church 


newsletter of the Squires Memor:.! 
Church in Norfolk, Va., recent!y 
admitted that somebody has pulled 
a boner. She asked that whoever 
held the prospective-member card 
on Anthon Diffenbaugh please turn 
it in to the evangelism committce 
or the church office at once. She 
also announced that Mr. Diffen- 
baugh has been receiving the 
church newsletter regularly. To the 
embarrassment of pastor Combs it 
had been discovered that Mr. Dif- 
fenbaugh is the rector of neighbor- 
ing St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Wiltbank exhibited good old 
Presbyterian spirit about it, saying, 
“Our apologies to Mr. Diffenbaugh, 
but should he ever decide to be- 
come a Presbyterian, we hope 
he keeps Squires Memorial in 
Sa 











Twenty Win Scholarships 


Winners of the seventeenth annual competitive scholarship program of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education include twenty young people who 
plan to attend church colleges. In announcing the winners, Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely, secretary of the division of higher education, explained that financial 
assistance connected with the scholarships is based on the students’ needs. 
“Some whose families plan to finance their education are receiving the scholar- 
ship honor without stipend. Others will receive as much as $500 annually 


for four years,” he said. 


The students were judged by a panel of three college admissions officers on 
the basis of 1) high school record; 2) scores from the college entrance 
examination; 3) a brief autobiography; and 4) a theme on “Why I plan to 
attend a church college.” The twenty winners were chosen from 210 entrants 


from sixteen states. 


The winners and the colleges of their choice are: 


Linda Dianne Baldwin, McColle, 
Md., Mary Baldwin College 

Robert Arthur Bethel, Rome, Ga., 
Davidson College 

Evelyn “Lynne” Pattillo Burton, 
Auburn, Ala., Agnes Scott College 

William Dennis Fraher III, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Davidson College 

Maida Carolyn Fulghum, Jackson, 
Miss., Southwestern at Memphis 

Joseph Kyd Haseman, Lakeland, 
Fla., Davidson College 

Sue Ellen Hellmers, Houston, Texas, 
Austin College 

Margaret Ann Jackson, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., Undecided 

Jean Johannessen, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Florida Presbyterian College 

Jeanelle Lowe, Winona, Miss., 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Martha Ellen McCharen, Jackson, 
Miss., Southwestern at Memphis 

Sherrolyn Maxwell, Augusta, Ga., 
Agnes Scott College 

Mary Edith Redus, Jackson, Miss., 
Southwestern at Memphis 

Ronald Clair Reese, Orlando, Fila., 
Davidson College 

Paulette Yvonne Setzer, Bellaire, 
Texas, Austin College 

June Colleen Shannon, Tampa, Fla., 
Florida Presbyterian College 

Frances Lynn Smith, Monroe, La., 
Southwestern at Memphis 

Judith Kelly Venable, Baker, La., 
Undecided. 

Marian Pond Whitlow, Bristol, 
Tenn., Florida Presbyterian College 

Martha Celeste “Marcie” Wilson, 
Bossier City, La., Southwestern at 
Memphis 
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Tully Blair, left, and J. G. Patton, right, 
present a scroll to R. S. (Chief) Reynolds 
for outstanding volunteer public relations 
work with the General Council’s Publicity 
Committee. Now 80, Mr. Reynolds is not quit- 
ting or retiring. 


New English Bible is best-seller 


(nns) Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versity Presses in New York and Lon- 
don have announced that the New 
Testament portion of the New English 
Bible is on the best-seller list on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Testament 
was placed on sale in English-speaking 
countries all over the world, with an 
initial printing of 1,275,000 copies. 
On the publication date 940,000 cop- 
ies were sold by the New York press, 
and in England many book stores 
were sold out in 30 minutes after the 
book went on sale. 





How many are 22 billion? 


This is the population of our 
world. Compressed to the size of a 
single city of 25,000, we would get 
these proportionate figures: 

1,500 would represent the popu- 
lation of the United States. 
23,500 would represent the popu- 

lation of the rest of the world. 

900 Americans would be church 

members. 
2,000 would be believing Com- 
munists. 

1) would be under Communist 

domination. 

/,575 would be of the white race. 

17.425 would be non-white. 

‘0 Americans would have a life 

expectancy of 70 years. All 

others would have a life ex- 
pectancy of 40 years. 

‘) Americans would have one- 

half the income of the popu- 

‘ation. The other 23,500 would 

_ have the other one-half. 

Aly ost one-half of the non-Amer- 
can population would not be 
ible to read and write. 

-DR. HENRY SMITH LEIPER, 


9 25 











4 quoted in Interchurch News 
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every Man 


ought to praise God... : 


St. Francis of Assist 


Day by Day, our Presbyterian de- 
offers brief 
scripture and prayer suggestions 
for your personal and family wor- 
ship. Many find it a great help in 
enriching their daily meditations. 


votional quarterly, 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


In the morning 
when the sun rises, 





Buy with confidence from SURVEY advertisers! 





American Leprosy Missions 





American Leprosy 

Missions is a related agency 
of both the National Council 
of the Churches of 

Christ in the U.S.A. and 


the National Association 


of Evangelicals. 


incorporated 


financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc., (6) 
297 Park Avenue, S., New York 10, New York 


(C0 | enclose my gift of $_....... for victims of leprosy 
(0 Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
(0 Please send me your free literature 

Name 
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City Zone State 
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Busy Season 


J im, the professor’s son, had never felt less smart in 
his life. He sat on top of the farm fence with his pesty 
cousin Florence and watched Uncle Ben drive off with 
a trailer-load of beehives. This year Dad had been 
unable to visit the farm to help take care of the swarms 
of bees and deliveries to customers during the busy 
season. So Jim had come from the city to help in his 
place. 

Florence turned up her freckled nose and giggled. 
“Remember’ your first day here, Jim?” 

Jim hit his fist hard against the fence rail. How 
could he forget it? He had run from the first bee he 
saw, and of course he got stung. Florence kept re- 
minding him‘of it. Since then, no one had paid much 
attention to him in the busy household. Now it looked 
as though he wouldn't get another chance to show 
he was of some use. His face rested gloomily in his 
hands. 

“You look like a broody old brood hen,” chirruped 
Florence. Then she hopped off the fence and ran 
about the yard, flapping her arms like a hen. 

Jim jumped up and ran directly at her. 

“Can't catch me!” Florence dashed away. “You old 
brood hen, you old scairdy cat, you old city-slicker!” 
She raced around the bee equipment sheds. Jim turned 
and went around the sheds in the opposite direction. 
The chickens in the yard all rushed at him, squawking 
and clacking. Way ahead of him, he saw Florence 
peeking around a corner, expecting him to come from 
the other direction. Slowly he crept up behind her, 
until she was only an arm’s length away. 

She jerked about and dashed from his grasp. Her 
short legs kicked up behind her, and the distance be- 
tween them widened again. 








A Prayer Hymn 


Tune: Dundee 


We thank Thee, Father, for the Church: 
The People of the Way, 

Who follow Jesus as they work, 

And sing, and give, and pray. 


We pray Thee, Father, bless the Church 
In nations far away: 

In every land around the world 

Are People of the Way. 


We pray Thee, Father, bless this Church 
Where I have come today 

To learn and worship as I grow 

With People of the Way. 


© Copyright, 1959, by Mary Crockett Norfleet 


Jim slowed down in surprise. Florence was :eck- 
lessly heading directly toward all Uncle Ben’s rows 
of beehives! 

“Hey!” he called out. “Hey!” His voice came out 
like little puffs, whipped away by the wind. He raced 
after her worried for her safety. But surely she knew 
about bees—she was no city-slicker! Yet she ran 
straight toward the beehives full of bees. 

“Florence!” he roared. She had stopped stock-stil! all 
at once before a tree, but she looked as if she were 
ready to race off again at any second. Jim came pant- 
ing up beside her. 

“Don’t you know the bees can be dangerous?” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

“Of course I know,” Florence said flippantly. “That's 
why I came out here. Just to tease you—because you're 
an old scairdy cat about them.” 

Before the words were all out of her mouth, Jim 
was pulling her back from the tree. “Be quiet,” he 
muttered. He pointed up toward a dark object in the 
tree. 

“It’s... it’s . . .,” began Florence. 

“I know what it is,” Jim interrupted. He had not 
been watching the others handle the swarms of bees 
these last few days for nothing. 

“You do?” 

He smiled at the surprise in her voice. “Florence, 
I'm going to catch that swarm!” 

Florence's eyes opened wide in surprise. 

Jim closed his eyes a second and thought to himself 
that now he had to do it! He would have to catch all 
those thousands of bees! If he backed out now, what 
a story Florence would tell about him. He noticed 
that the stream of bees escaping from their white hive 
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box nearby the swarm up in the tree now seemed to 
be slowing down. That meant that the bees were 
almost all out of the hive. Soon they would begin 
moving from the tree branch to another resting place, 
and it might be they would move to some place he 
could not reach. 

“Florence!” Jim spoke calmly now. “You come back 
with me and carry equipment.” If they did not catch 
the swarm, Uncle Ben would lose many bees and a 
good deal of honey. 


UR IETS 


You will need: 





Old scissors 
Crepe paper 
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ire some animals you may make. 


PENT : 


FUN WITH PEANUTS 


Peanuts in the shells 
Colored pipe cleaners 


To make peanut men, use large peanuts for the bodies and small peanuts for the heads. Use 
oipe cleaners to attach the heads to the bodies. Use pipe cleaners also to make legs and arms. Draw 
tiny features with pen and ink, and dress with crepe paper. Make a peanut family. 

Make peanut animals in the same way you make people. Rabbits, monkeys, elephants, and giraffes 


Back in the equipment shed he tied a beekeeper’s 
veil over his head. He slipped canvas gloves over his 
hands and pulled his socks up over his ankles. Then 
he poured oil on a rag, the way he had seen Uncle 
Ben do, and stuffed the rag into the tin-can part of a 
smoking tool. When he lit the rag, it only burned 
slowly. He pressed the bellows outside the can, and 
the smoke came out good and strong. 

“Here, Florence,” he tossed her a beekeeper’s veil. 
“Put this on, in case I need your help.” 

She stared at it for a minute before she put it on 
her head. 

Jim carried an extra white hive box out to the wheel- |] 
barrow. Florence carried another hive box without | 
wax frames, and a bottom board and a cover. | | 

“Hurry up,” said Jim. He pushed the wheelbarrow 
along the rutted path to the beehives. The bees had | 
not left the branch. 

Quietly, so as not to frighten the bees away, Jim 
set down the handles of the wheelbarrow. He ar- 
ranged the hive parts on the ground, with the empty 
hive section on the top. 

“You really going to get that swarm?” whispered 
Florence, her eyes wide. 

“Be quiet, Florence.” 

Jim took a pruning tool from his levi pocket. He 
climbed up the tree trunk. When he could reach the 
twig from which the swarm was hanging, he cut it 
off at its base. He grasped hold of the twig, and the 
heavy swarm swung down. Florence hurried up with | 
the wheelbarrow. As he almost dropped the heavy | 
swarm onto the wheelbarrow, an angry buzzing came 
from it. Jim blew smoke from the smoker onto the 
bees. They fluttered lazily back into place. Then he 
trundled the wheelbarrow over to the empty hive. En- 
couraged by smoke and gentle shaking, the bees 
crawled down into the hive. 

“You did it,” Florence yelled from a safe distance4 

Jim’s neck felt as though it would burst against thé 
strings of the beekeeper’s veil; he was excited and 
pleased. He wanted to jump and kick. He ripped off 
the veil and waved it triumphantly. 
continued on next page 
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Better than a memorial of stone or mortar, a living memorial not only perpetuates the 
memory but continues the Christian influence of the one so honored, carrying on his 
or her good works forever. 

The Board of World Missions offers you the opportunity to create such a living 
memorial to a loved one. On our books are some 200 Memorial Funds, ranging from 
small amounts up to thousands of dollars. These funds are carefully invested in high- 
grade securities and the income used entirely in the work of Foreign Missions. 
These Memorial Funds never terminate. They may be added to from time to time by 
the original donor or by others who so desire. 

We will be happy to give you full information about Memorial Funds and to help 
you in setting up a memorial exactly as you wish. For complete information, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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‘Whats Clesttinad atl 
sje ho Ta gli dag?” 


It helps speed up the changing process, says Survey’s circu- 


lation folks, and it helps keep down costs. See that Every 


Family Plan number (EFP 3210) on 
the sample label at right? It’s this 
number on your mailing label which 
enables Survey to make your address 
change easily because it immediately 
identifies the church which enrolled 


Mr./Mrs. Joe Presbyterian 
1560 John Knox Road 
Sessionsburg, N. C. 


you as a Survey subscriber. So when EFP 3210 

you move, don’t forget to send the 

mailing label to. . . 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY e@ Box 1176 @ _ Richmond 9, Va. 














Busy Sea¢on 
continued from preceding pag 


“Hurrah!” yelled Florence. 

Jim gaily tossed the hat through 
the air toward her, because he felt 
so good. 

“Wait'll I tell them,” said Flor- 
ence. “Wait'll I tell everyone what 
you did... .” 

Then all of Jim’s muscles seemed 
to draw up tight. A bee was diy- 
ing right at him. 

Why did I have to start swing- 
ing my arms now and teasing them 
on, he thought, as the bee dived 
at his face. It went down the front 
of his clothing. Then he felt the 
sharpness at his ankle. 

se ee, ee of 
hardly speak, he was so surprised. 
Then, walking slowly, he made his 
way from the beehives toward the 
house. 

Florence had already escaped. 
She stood open-mouthed, staring at 
him. “You got stung!” 

Jim shook his head, “Oh, it’s 
nothing!” 

Florence’s face broke into a smile. 
“Wait'll I tell them how you saved 
the swarm!” 

When Uncle Ben heard about it 
he said, “I knew you were smart, 
Jim.” 

Jim knew he still had a lot to 
learn about bees. But, best of all, 
he knew that now that he was no 
longer afraid to help Uncle Ben, he 
would have the chance to learn. + 
VvVVVVV VV VV VV VV VV SV VV YOY 

I believe that the Creator gave 
us minds with which to think, to 
search and find, to ask questions. 
What could be more stupid than 
a child with no questions about 
life, than a grown man or woman 
who is completely unconcerned 
with all that happens around him 
or her? God gave us brains to use, 
and not as terminals for our spinal 
cords. And I think He was wise to 
put some things forever just beyond 
the grasp of the finite mind, so that 
we might never become self-satis- 
fied “know-it-alls” but always seek- 
ing, seeking, seeking. Who has any 
respect for a religion without mys- 
tery, without unexplored country 
to explore? 

—Iona Henry with Frank S. 
Mead, in TRIUMPH OVER 
TRAGEDY (The Fleming 
H. Revell Company). 
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Africa 
CONGO MISSION 


all missionaries in Congo 


ddress 
“ A.P.C. Mission, B.P. 117, 
Luluabourg, Congo, Africa, except 
those listed under Leopoldville and 
Elizabethville. 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
*Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R. N.) 

Farrior, Dr. and *Mrs. Hugh L. 

®Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 

®Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Katanda, Republic du Congo, 

Africa ) 

Carper, Rev. and *Mrs. Day 

(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 

wanga, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Bulape Station, 1915 
*Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Branton Boyd 
®*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
®Lewis, Miss Florence 
®Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
®Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
®Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Elizabethville 


Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Crane 
(Address: Faculte de Theologie 
Protestante, B. P. 2399, Elizabeth- 
ville, Katanga, Congo Africa) 
Kankinda Station, 1948 
*Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and *Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
°Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, - 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Republic du Congo, Afric&) 


Kasha Station, 1935 
*Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
McLean, Rev. and *Mrs. David A. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 
Luputa, Republic du Congo, Africa ) 


Katubue Station 
oFler ing, Miss Louise 
$Goc rum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
evo , Mr. and *Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
®Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
(Add ess: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale ) Luluabourg, Republic du 
Congo, Africa) 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 


©B Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
M chen, Rev. and ®Mrs. L. A. 


°M , Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
ti Dr. and ®Mrs. William, III 

(Ac s: La Mission Presbyterienne 

us poldville, Boite Postale 91, 
in Republic du Congo, Africa) 


“ubondai Station, 1924 

oD Mr. and Mrs. John W. 

me n, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 

ou Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
tte, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice E., 


M ild, Miss Nolie 


M »y, Miss Lucile (R.N. 

1M sh, Dr. and *Mrs. W. G. 

aa Rev. and *Mrs. Wm. S. 
_Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
. 1, Miss Bettye Jean 

Ra Rev. and ®Mrs. Wm. F. 


1, Mr, and Mrs. Walter D. 


1961 





Wallace, Rev. and *Mrs. 
bell D. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Republic du Congo, 
Africa ) 


Luebo Station, 1891 


*Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
®Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
*®McMurray, Mr. and Mrs. Harlan 
®Moore, Miss Doris 
®Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
®Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Ross, Rev. and ®Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
®Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Luluabourg Station, 1946 


Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
Miller, Rev. and *Mrs. David V. 
Vass, Rev. and *Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and *Mrs. W. C. 
tWatt, Mr. Donald D. 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 
117, Luluabourg, Republic du 
Congo, Africa) 

Mboi Station, 1937 

Allen, Miss Virginia 
®Anderson,-Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Hobson, Rey. and Mrs. J. K. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Moma Station, 1942 


*Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McKee Mr. and *Mrs. Gee. T., Jr. 
*McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Reinhold, Rev. and *Mrs. Robt. 

*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
*Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
*Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, - 
®Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
Stixrud, Mr. and *Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and *Mrs. Wm. F. 
®*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
®Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Republic du Congo, 
Africa ) 


Camp- 


Study in Switzerland 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Grandchamp, Areuse, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland) 
LaMotte, Rev. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Ecole 47, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland) 


Brazil 


Campinas 
®Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
*Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 
pinas, de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
°Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
ood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
Etheridge, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. C. 
Hahn, Rev. and Mrs. Carl J., Sr. 
Roberts, Rev. and Mrs. Earle D. 





Sisk, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. 


Sulc, Rev. and Mrs. Reuben B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 


°Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
*Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Bambui Station, 1952 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 
Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward 


i A 
woe Rev. and Mrs. Jack E. 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 


Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Caixa Postal 32, Doura- 
dos, Mato Grosso, Brazil) 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 
Lavras Station, 1893 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ermest H. Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 40, Lavras, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 

Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 
Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 

E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paraguacu Paulista Station 

*Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Paraguacu 
Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Pocos de Caldos 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R 
(Address: Caixa Postal 713, Pocos 
de Caldos, Minas, Brazil) 
Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 

Campina Grande, 1958 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 
Crato Station, 1958 

+Koroch, Miss Ella 
®Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 
*Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Fortaleza Station 


*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 





leza, Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Ansley, Mr, and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

(Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy 

Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm, L. 

Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M, 

*Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

+Whitaker, Mrs. Anna H. 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 529, Garan- 


huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Recife Station, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Torsch, Rev. and Mrs. Edward F,. 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
E, de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
+Cochrane, Mrs. Lou Ella 
°Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Sao Luiz Station 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs, Stanley L. 
*Cameron, Miss Rose 
©Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis Station, 1947 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Brazilia 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 28, Nucleo, 
Bandeirante, Brazilia D.F., Brazil) 
Ceres Station, 1952 . 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H¢ 
+Duke, Miss Pansy 
®*Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
~George, Mrs. Linnie Mae 
Glenn, Miss Rebecca 
©Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Cobb, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 78, Ceres, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Goiania Station, 1940 


Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. | 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal 373, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 

Ituiutaba Station, 1954 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Aoto, Miss Dawn 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Little, Miss Martha 
®Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patro- 
cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paracutu Station, 1942 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Unai Station, 1956 


*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
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Taiwan 


Free China 
Chang Hua, 1953 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


Hsinchu 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: P. O. Box 124, ; 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China) 


Hwalien, 1952 


Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
°Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 


Robt. L. 
(Address: 30, Chung Hsueh Lu 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 
*Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Trimble, Dr. and Mrs. A. T. 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 

Chung, Taiwan (Free China) 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
(Address: 221 Kuo Kuang Road, 
Tai Chung, Taiwan) 


Tainan 
tRice, Miss Esther 
Tainan Theological College 
228 East Gate Road 
Tainan, Taiwan 


Taipei, 1949 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
China) 

Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
(Address: House 6, Lane 35, Alley 
16, Jen Ai Road, Section Four, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 

Broom, Miss Ann 
Colvin, Miss Evelyn 
14, Lane 100, Sung Chiang Lu 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
°Farlow, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Address: P. O. Box 2017, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 

*Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 

*Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Yu-Li, 1954 
Bradley, Rev. and Mrs. Blake 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 





Ecuador 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuado 


Japan 
Japan Mission 
Gifu Station, 1917 


Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
(Address: 6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 
Chome, Gifu, Japan) 

Godert, Miss Agnes 

Sugiyama Builuing A-3, Meitoku 

Cho, Gifu, Japan 

McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 

1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T. 
41, Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Stubbs, Rev. and Mrs. V. G. III 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. James B 

Wilson, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

+Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
*Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 

37 Jato Cho, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P 


i, 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
83 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Logan, Mrs. Charles A. 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Osaka Station, 1957 


Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan 


” 





Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Lamb, Miss June 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Swensen, Miss Nell, (R. N. i 
The Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 
57 Awajihonmachi, 1-Chome 
Higashiyodogawa-Ku, Osaka, 
Japan 
®Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1893 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
®Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
18 Ike no Uchi—Chuden Cho 
Komatsushima Shi 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


r. 
ti Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
64 Ashi Machi, Toyohashi 
Japan 


Shi, 


Zentsuji Station, 1950 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 

*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
1927 Ikuno Machi, Zentsuji Shi 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 

Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
*Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 

eel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 

Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 

Wayland, Miss Cora 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 

San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 

Korea) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 

Barry, Miss Sara 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 

Thompson 

Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 

Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 

Haley, Miss Sylvia. (R.N.) 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
tMcBryde, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 

Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Mokpo Station, 1899 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 

*Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Linton, Mrs. W. A. 

Root, Miss Florence 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 

Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 


Seoul Station, 1960 

Dunson, Miss Miriam 
*Rickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, 186 Yunchi-Dong, 

Seoul, Korea) 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 
Durham, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 





Goette, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. L 
(Address: Sudaimoon Ku Yun 
Dong #42 Seoul, Korea) 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. Joh) 
1-1 Yunchi Dong, Chong ‘No 
Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M. 
tMatheson, Mrs. Chris 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
tPettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Topple, Dr. Stanley C. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, 
Korea) 


Taejon Station, 1946 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
+Groschelle, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
+Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F 
®*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
— Mr. and Mrs. Clarence F.. 
"2 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 
183 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 
Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Guerrero # 7, Coyoacan 
21, Mexico, D.F. Mexico) 
Taggart, Miss Barbara Ann 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F 
exico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Apartado Postal 31,117 
Mexico 19, D. F., Mexico) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. David E. 
(Address: Berlin 153, Colonia 
del Carmen, Coyoacan, Mexico 21, 
D.F., Mexico) 
McKay, Mr. and Mrs. Adger S. 
Paris 149-3, sk ae Mexico 21, 


” 


Morelia Station, 1919 
*Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 

Michoacan, Mexico) 
tGrier, Mr. Paul L., Jr. 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R. N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘“‘La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ometepec Station, 1952 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen : 
(Address: “La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Portugal 


Goodpasture, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
(Address: Chalet Louise Carcavelos, 
Portugal) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





®On Furlough 
*°QOn Leave of Absence 


+Teacher of Missionary Children 
tf?Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 
Regular Mail: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Air Mail: Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


per % ounce. 


razil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 
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Postal cards: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 


cents. 


Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten (10) cents 
which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 


Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





. 


By J. A. ROSS MACKE 
-astor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Richmond, Va. 


In the middle of the night I recently stood on a 
deserted trail in the Blue Ridge mountains. There was 
no noise whatsoever. Strange as it may seem, the 
silence was quite deafening. The compounded silence 
played on my senses until I thought my ears would 
burst. Silence, whether one finds it on a deserted 
mountain trail or in isolation from human company, 
is unpleasant for most people. 

Early Greek artists were characterized by the horror 
of emptiness—horror vacui. Accordingly every avail- 
able space on their vases was filled with picturesque 
details. They were incapable of leaving blankness. 
This is precisely the phenomenon of modern man. 
He has a horror of silence. 

People are often heard to say, “I would rather be 
blind than deaf, because to be deaf is to be wholly 
cut off from others.” Because we fear separation from 
contact with the living world, we drench ourselves in 
sound from dawn to evening, and on through the night. 

Sound, often in the form of music, is the ever pres- 
ent accompaniment of daily living. When lovers on 
the screen embrace, romantic music flows on. When 
we step into the car, our trigger finger flicks on our 
favorite radio station. Dairy farmers have long known 
that soothing music makes contented cows. Reassur- 
ing dentists drown the hum of the drill in the jangle of 
Tin Pan Alley. 

Why this omnipresence of noise? Psychologists ex- 
plain it as our fear of being cut off from human so- 
ciety. Could it really be that our fear of silence and 
our unwillingness to be quiet represents a far more 
terrifying fear—a loneliness due to our fear of separa- 
tion from God? 

Even in worship services we feel awkward if there 
is silence. Words, words, words—words said, prayed, 
and sung—are the accompaniment to what we do in 
church. 

The Bible testimony is not that we hear God in the 
words we speak: we hear God when we listen! The 
New Testament speaks about Jesus “withdrawing” to 
a lonely spot to pray. Speaking about prayer on an- 
other occasion, Jesus said, Go into your room and shut 
the door. 

The mysterious terror of silence that fills our hearts 
while we bow before God too often indicates our 
unwillingness to hear and heed God’s speaking. If 
silence seems to be drudgery, our God is boring to 
us. We must then look for the true God and desert 
our boring idol. 

The din of voices in a crowded room, the pulsing 
beat of music, and the raucous, clashing sounds of 
the live world in a thousand places cannot fill the 
vacuum of our souls. The noises we surround ourselves 
with only succeed in anaesthetizing us and insulating 
us for awhile against the deeper fear we feel. 

Lonely and afraid, we turn to God—and in silence 
we find a stunning impact. God speaks, and the 
silence becomes to us “a still small voice” in our 
hearts, piercing every sense of our being in the knowl- 
edge of His presence. 
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| August 3-9, 1961 
| 
| ~ 
i An SES 

Bible Hour Leader Survey and Church Location 

Dr. Albert C. Winn Church Architecture 

f Inspirational Speakers Town and Country Church 
1 Dr. George H. Vick Evangelism 
| Dr. J. Sherrard Rice Homes and Christian Welfare 
| 





| For further information and registration form 
| Write 


Board of Church Extension 
| Promotion Department 

341 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


